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Forthcoming Events. 


OCTOBER 9. 


Institution of Welding Engineers :—Ordinary meeting at 

anchester. J. Ryder will read a Paper on_ ‘ The 

Training of Operators in the Welding and Cutting 
Industries.” 


Institute of British Foundrymen. 
OCTOBER 4. 


Lancashire Branch: Opening at Manchester. 
Presidential address by R. Stubbs. 


OCTOBER 11. 


Lancashire Branch (Burnley ning meeting 

at the Technical College, Burnley. Belgian Mould- 

Sands in the Iron Foundry,” Paper by 
riffiths. 


Clearing the Air. 


The object of our comment on “ Vallishe’s ”’ 
original article on semi-steel was to stress that 
this nebulous material had a market amongst 
engineers, and to point out that, as it was not 
recognised by official specification, it lent itself 
to charlatism. Further, we indicated that 
the marketing of castings under a trade-marked 
name was preferable. From published and 
private correspondence on the subject, we con- 
fess that there is an honest and sincere demand 
amongst the smaller foundries for a legal defini- 
tion, if not a specification. Older readers will 
remember that this subject was thoroughly 
thrashed out some eight years ago in this column, 
and has been revived from time to time as the 
various developments indicated its desirability. 

We feel that we can assure the smaller 
foundries that they will receive very little 
support from the scientific associations in the 
industry in any effort to frame a specification, 
as there are no means of checking by chemical 
or physical means whether a certain percentage 
of steel has been added, because of the profound 
influence of melting conditions. 


Thus, if there is a serious demand for legal 
definition and specification then, it must be 
done by the commercial side of the industry. 
We are conscious of the fact that the various 
employers’ federations count a number of high 
grade technicians amongst their membership, and 
there is a strong possibility of internal opposi- 
tion to any such proposal. If ‘ Vallishe’s ”’ 
and “ Riley’s ’’ foundries desire to maintain the 
goodwill they have created for semi-steel, they 
would be well advised to acquire a brand name, 
because we assure them that, in 
enhancing the good name of semi-steel, they are 
creating a super-structure built upon the poorest 
possible foundations, because, as is well known, 
the factor of melting conditions is paramount in 
influencing quality. In any discussion on semi- 
steel it must be recognised as a fundamental 
that there are two aspects—the scientific and 
commercial—and each department will have to 
work out their destiny independent of the other, 
as co-operation is almost an impossibility, as the 
scientist will stress lack of workable premises. 


German Progress. 


One of the most astonishing features of post- 
war Europe has been the remarkable extent to 
which Germany has come back as an industrial 
power. Deprived of her overseas territories and 
of large areas of her original European empire 
of vital industrial importance, she had every 
excuse to feel industrially crippled. To-day, in 
spite of unemployment on a scale at least as 
great as that in this country and in the U.S.A., 
she is virtually where she was. What is the 
reason, and is there any lesson in it for other 
countries ? 

There are several reasons. The people work 
hard. They are striving with every nerve to re- 
gain for Germany its place in the sun. They 


F. take lower wages, although Germany is in 


advance of many countries in social services. 
They supply the customer with what he wants at 
prices he can afford to pay, from catalogues in 
his own language or through travellers who can 
speak his language. ‘They are represented at all 
international gatherings and conventions. But 
there is one feature we wish to stress at present 
to the exclusion of the rest, and that is German 
progress in research. German is perhaps the 
language more essential to the scientific worker 
than any other. Research is used to create new 
materials and new processes, and hence new 
markets. 


There is in Germany a great organisation, the 
founders of which saw the necessity for cultivat- 
ing scientific research apart from the universi- 
ties. Specialisation and the growth of science 
make it difficult for a professor to do justice 
both to his educational work and to the whole 
of the research work in the field he has to work 
in, however successfully he may cultivate part 
of it. 

This society works largely by discovering and 
endowing men of talent and genius, and the 
opportunities are arranged for the man rather 
than men found for opportunities. Over thirty 
institutes are now run by this body, one of which, 
the Iron and Steel Research Institute, of Diissel- 
dorf, has been described in our columns. The 
director of one of these institutes frankly admits 
that German research had been largely necessary 
to enable Germany to make the best of the rather 
indifferent raw materials at her disposal, as 
England had the pick of the world’s best. This 
economic handicap has turned out a veritable 
gold mine for German industry. For the first 
time in modern history, we are told, Germany’s 
export trade has exceeded the British. How far 
is that due to her persistence and enthusiasm in 
research? If it is, should Great Britain not 
really begin to carry out research work and not 
merely pay it lip service? We spend shillings 
where pounds would be en industrial investment 
of the first magnitude and a premium against 
risk of trade depreciation in future. It is com- 
forting in a way to think that there is at least - 
one thing we can do to catch up. Otherwise 
the outlook would be black 
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FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


Correspondence. 


[We accept no responsibility for the statements made or the opinions expressed by our correspondents.]} 


Semi-Steel. 
To the Editor of Tue Founpry Trapg Jougnat. 


Sir,—In your issue of September 4, 1930, you 
published an article under the title ‘‘ Semi-Steel 
Castings,’’ and written by me. A leader ap- 
peared in the same issue which strongly criticised 
the merits of the article, and following this 
were letters from ‘‘ Riley ’’ and Mr. J. Smeeton 
in the issues of September 11 and 18 respec- 
tively. Without doubt the subject of semi-steel 
is one which evokes great interest, and where 
we have interest, criticism is bound to ensue. 

Editorial Comment.—The article in question 
was dealt with purely from the commercial 
standpoint, the chemical and physical properties 
briefly outlined therein being given for sake of 
comparison only. To state that ‘‘ the technical 
value of the contribution is virtually zero .. .’’ 
is somewhat correct, yet hardly a fair criticism. 
Reference is made to breaking stresses of cast 
iron and semi-steel respectively, viz., 11.5 tons 
and 14.6 tons per sq. in. No doubt the figures 
appear very ordinary indeed, and certainly, on 
the face of it, call for strong criticism. It 
should, however, have been mentioned in the 
article that these figures were obtained from tests 
on an Admiralty test-bar (1 in. x lin. x 12 in. 
span). This, converted into the engineering 
standard, means that the figures given should be 
multiplied by 1.33 (approximately), the results 
then reading as follow :—Cast iron, 15 tons per 
sq. in.; semi-steel, 19 tons per sq. in. A totally 
different aspect, and one which the writer should 
have explained beforehand. The reasons for this 
explanation being omitted from the article were 
as follow. The figures were only given to show 
briefly the difference between a cast iron and 
semi-steel mixing from the physical standpoint. 
Secondly, the foundry in which the tests were 
made invariably uses the Admiralty test-bar, 
and the writer, although knowing that few foun- 
dries use this bar, unthinkingly forgot to con- 
vert the figures to standard practice. Perhaps 
my three critics will accept an apology for 
having deceived them. 

The question of the percentage of steel in 
“* semi-steel ’’ mixtures is one demanding great 
attention. Nevertheless, if a man only adds 
5 per cent. steel to his mixing, no one can pre- 
vent him calling it ‘‘ semi-steel ’’—not until an 
actual standard is set. Perhaps we shall see such 
a standard set at some future date, but until 
then the producers of semi-steel are at a loss. 
In this direction the author is in entire agree- 
ment with the remarks contained in the leader. 

** Riley,”’ September 11.—In this criticism it 
is stated that ‘‘ 15 per cent. steel is the mini- 
mum allowable to obtain the name ‘ semi-steel.’ ”’ 
The author is not aware that he gave a definite 
percentage of steel used in the mixing. It would 
be also interesting to know if there is a maxi- 
mum percentage allowed and who has the 
authority to set these standards. We shall be 
getting a ‘‘ semi-cast-iron ’’ if we are not care- 
ful! As regards cost, the author is still un- 
shaken in his statement. Figures do not gener- 
ally lie, and what one foundry can de, so others 
should be able to emulate. Where foundries 
have been producing a low-grade cast iron, un- 
doubtedly the cost of semi-steel will be more, 
but here again we come up against the steel 
percentage. 


Your correspondent states that ‘“‘ any casting 
now produced in grey iron can be a better cast- 
ing in semi-steel.’’ Surely a somewhat wide 
statement to make and one which is open to 
controversy. Perhaps he will be kind enough 
to give his opinion and experience on semi-steel 
pipes as against those made in cast iron (treated 
purely from the foundry standpoint and not 
from a physical one). 


Mr. John A. Smeeton, September 18.—In this 
criticism it is said that the correct term for 
‘* semi-steel ’’ is ‘‘ steel-mix iron.’’ Surely we 
are getting to fine points when such statements 
are made. The author has seen hundreds of speci- 
fications where ‘‘ semi-steel,’’—per cent. steel 
content, is stated. Are all these specifications 
wrong and your contributor right? Technically 
he may be in order, but nevertheless it will take 
an earthquake to change the name of “ semi- 
steel,’’ and if the steel percentage is stated there 
is no misrepresentation whatever. In _ ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred performance is 
what the customer wants. Technical matters are 
as nothing to him compared with performance 
and ability. Tables I and III in the article are 
of far more use in persuading a customer to 
place an order than, say, Table IT. Let your 
contributor travel the country in search of orders 
and the correctness of this will very soon show 
itself. 

Reference to the tensile strengths has, of 
course, been dealt with previously, and will not 
now seem quite so ‘ridiculous’ as at first. 
In regard to the remark that ‘‘ many of your 
readers rush into print without having read 
much of the valuable matter continually pub- 
lished by your excellent journal,’’ it is apparent 
that Mr. Smeeton does not suffer from the in- 
feriority complex. If it was, as he said, the 
standard cf this journal would be considerably 
lowered, and instead of being excellent it would 
indeed become mediocre. Criticism must come 
to all of us, and without doubt it is the finest 
teacher in the world. But let it be fair 
criticism ! 

Conclusion.—It should be explained how the 
tensile figures previously given were arrived at. 
A transverse test was mede with a 1-in. sq. bar at 
l1l-in. centres (actually). The breaking load was 
264 ewts. From this the following formula (for 
cast iron) was used to convert to tensile 


bd? 
W = 1.155—|~ (given by the late 


D. N. Clark in his book ‘‘ A Manual of Rules, 
Tables and Data for Mechanical Engineers,’’ 
published by Blackie & Son); W = breaking 
load (in tons at centre); b = breadth of bar (in 
inches); d = depth of bar (in inches) ; 1 = actual 
span (in inches); s = ultimate tensile strength 
in tons per sq. in. Thus we get:— 


strength : 


1.35 = 1.155 7 : = 1.35 = 1.155 i 
This gives s = approximately 14 tons per sq. 


in. The same procedure was adopted in the 
semi-steel calculations. 

Since the article was published, however, 
actual tensile tests have been made with, if any- 
thing, slightly improved results.—Yours, etc., 

VALLISHE.”’ 


To the Editor of Tae Founpry Trape JourNAL. 

Sir,—I wrote you my views on semi-steel in 
no spirit of controversy, but to call attention 
to certain proceedings being necessary to pro- 
duce what I have been terming ‘ semi-steel ’’ 
for sixteen years. 


Mr. Smeeton seems to think it necessary to 
be a metallurgist before having an opinion worth 
consideration. I am not in the habit of rushing 
into print, either with or without consideration 
of all factors connected with any subject, and 
claim to be able to figure a charge and to know 
what is required, to produce what my customers 
require. I certainly have no axe to grind. 

I feel that the time has arrived when some 
body, such as the Institute of British Foundry- 
men, should enunciate a definite ruling as to 
what should constitute a suitable name for what 
[ term ‘“ semi-steel,’’ and to demand of that 


OcroBer 2, 1950. 


material a certain performance to be guaranteed 
by suppliers, then all founders start off one 
mark. 

I do not claim any knowledge of either the 
Emmel or Perlit processes, excepting for articles 
in Tue Founpry TRADE JourNAL, but I do know 
that semi-steel has done all | have asked it for. 
I think it possible that with either 60 or 80 per 
cent. steel in any cupola mixture, it will be 
necessary to say more than Perlit or Emmel to 
a shank of iron to make it run satisfactory in 
any but selected jobs. 

I feel no desire to push any scheme entailing 
royalties or fees of any kind, nor do I feel 
strong enough to demand that semi-steel, or steel 
mixture, shall be the title of mixtures carrying 
over an agreed percentage of steel, but I feel 
that a decision should be arrived at, without 
it being necessary to point out that writers are 
too previous, and by analogy to suggest these 
writers do not know what they are writing 
about. 

Here is the result of the last test we had taken 
of an Admiralty test-bar: Dia. of bar, 0.750 
in. ; tensile equal to 17.46 tons per sq. in. ; trans- 
verse test on 1.02-in. x 1.04-in. bar on 12-in. 
centres, 1.56 tons tensile, equal to 3,220 lbs. per 
sy. in. 

In your comments on my views, you say I 
arbitrarily fix a minimum, but what I said was 
that amongst practitioners, etc., 15 per cent. is 
the minimum.—Yours, etc., 

Rivey.”’ 

September 24, 1930. 

Wanted, Small Continuous-Melting Unit. 
To the Editor of Tae Founpry Trape Journat. 

Sir,—I require a small quantity of molten 
cast iron daily to pour castings from ,; to 
i in. thick, and weighing from 3 lb. to 4 lbs. 
maximum, to be easily machinable. Casting is 
to commence at 8 a.m. and, except for a break 
at noon, is to continue until approximately 
5.30 p.m. 

The metal will be used at the rate of about 
6 to 7 ewts. per hour, equal to about 3 tons 
per day, the supply to be steady throughout and 
necessarily hot and fluid. 

Probably the best method will be to melt the 
3 tons quickly and collect in a separately-heated 
receiver, but | shall be glad if any of your 
readers can give me any information as to any 
such scheme in use. 

Information or suggestions as to any other 
method of overcoming the difficulty will be much 
appreciated.—Yours, etc., 

Founpry MANaGer. 

[This problem is not peculiar to the writer. 
Malleable-iron chain-casting makers obviously 
would welcome the solution.—EprTor. | 


Non-Rusting Steels. 

To the Editor of Tue Founpry Trape Journal. 

Sir,—In an article which appeared in 
Tue Founpry Trape Journat on September 12, 
1929, I detailed my views as to the origin of the 
Krupp inventions in the field of non-rusting 
steels. Meanwhile, on the occasion of a visit to 
Messrs. Krupp at Essen, it has been proved to 
my satisfaction that the assumptions on which 
I had based my statements were erroneous, and 
that the inferences I drew from them are 
consequently unfounded. I therefore wish to 
correct my statements as published in THE 
Founpry Trape JouRNAL on September 12, 1929, 
and request that you will insert this statement 
in your journal. In accordance with the above, 
the action brought by Messrs. Krupp against 
me and others has resulted in judgment to the 
effect that the special type of chrome-cobalt steel 
for cutlery with a carbon content of about 1 per 
cent., to which reference was made in my article, 
is covered in Germany by the Krupp patents.— 
Yours, etc., 

P. R. Kvewnricu. 


Holly Court, Sheffield. 
September 10, 1930. 
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The Mystery of Cast Iron.- 
To the Editor of THe Founpry Trape Journat. 


Sir,—Having read the letter of Mr. Horace J. 
Young in your issue of September 25, and also 
the leader which provoked the said letter, I 
feel that I must express my agreement with 
Mr. Young’s opinions. 

The ‘inherent characteristic ’? catch phrase 
has become so popular when high prices have to 
be explained that it is refreshing to have such 
an able exponent as Mr. Young on the side of 
composition, which undoubtedly remains the 
safest criterion of the quality of a cast iron. 
The degree of superheat is the only factor which 
is likely to upset the interpretation of the usual 
form of analysis, and, as the range of superheat 
is SO narrow in general cupola practice, this 
rarely occurs. It is understood, of course, that 
in visualising the structure the section of the 
casting and the character of the mould is known. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Young’s 
letter expresses very excellently the reason why 
cast iron is so often looked upon as an unknown 
quantity. That there is a certain amount of 
what might be termed mystery about the complex 
alloy, cast iron, cannot be denied, but the writer 
would respectfully suggest that the ‘‘ psychology 
of pigs’’ is well outside the scope of iron- 
founding.--Yours, etc., 

W. E. Dennison. 

13, Beresford Avenue, Newland, Hull. 

September 27, 1930. 


Ingot-Mould Manufacture. ‘ 
To the Editor of Tue Founpry Trape Jovurnat. 

Sir,—-In reference to the article, ‘‘ The Manu- 
facture of Cast Iron in the Electric Furnace,”’ 
by Mr. Walter Lister, published in your issue 
of September 4, page 165, the author states 
that the failure of cast-iron ingot moulds is 
caused by ‘‘ growth’’ of the iron, due to 
excessive graphitic carbon, and that therefore the 
carbon should be kept low. This is contrary to 
our own experience. 

It is a speciality of our works to produce 
ingot moulds which are cast direct from a char- 
coal furnace. The iron shows as an average the 
following analysis: Total carbon, 4.2 to 4.7; 
silicon, 0.7 to 9.9; manganese, 1 to 1.2; sulphur, 
0.02 per cent. max., and phosphorus, 0.15 to 0.25 
per cent. max. 

You will admit that this is an analysis which 
nobody would think suitable for ingot moulds. 
Yet we think that nobody could make better 
ones. Moulds of our make, and weighing 3 to 4 
tons, last as an average 230 to 240 casts, and 
in isolated cases we have had over 400 casts. 

It would be very interesting if Mr. Walter 
Lister could say what number of casts his moulds 
are standing up to, as this would show more 
than analyses and physical tests.—Yours, etc., 

E1s—ENWERK SvuLzav-WERFEN 
(R. & E. WeEtnperGer). 
20, Schwindgasse, Vienna IV. 
September 25, 1930. 


The Late Mr. James Ellis. 
(Continued from next column.) 


ship of the past and mechanised conditions of 
to-day. His type of experience was invaluable, 
and is becoming ever more difficult to replace. 

He leaves one son, Mr. J. Philip Ellis, who 
is on the laboratory staff of Messrs. J. Stone & 
Company, Limited, of Deptford, and two 
daughters, and to them, on behalf of his friends 
in the foundry industry, we offer our sincerest 
sympathy. 

The funeral took place yesterday at Luton 
General Cemetery, when the Institute of British 
Foundrymen was represented by Mr. Tom 
Makemson, the general secretary, and THE 
Founpry Trape Journat by the Editor, Mr. 
Vincent C. Faulkner. The principal mourners 
were Mr. J. P. Ellis (son) and the Misses Elsie 
and Marie Ellis (daughters). 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


The Late Mr. James Ellis. 


We regret to announce the death, at the age 
of 70, of Mr. James Ellis, at his home, 20, 
Lambourn Road, Clapham, London, 8.W.4, last 
Saturday. 

Mr. Ellis was a founder of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. He, through the corre- 
spondence column of THe Founpry TRaAvE 
JOURNAL, created interest amongst its readers, 
with the result that eight enthusiasts met in 1904 
in Birmingham and laid the foundation of one 
of the most successful and enterprising technical 
associations in the world. 

Mr. Ellis was one of the old-time craftsmen. 
He was apprenticed in the shops of his uncle, 
where the blower for the cupola was operated 
by two men. He had a keen desire to know the 
why and wherefore of everything associated with 
foundry practice; his interest not only led him 
to form the Institute, but it was maintained 
until the end, for as late as last June he 
attended the Middlesbrough Convention. That 
his interest and support were appreciated by the 
Institute is shown by his election to the presi- 


Tue Late Mr. J. ELLs. 


A Founder, a Past-President (1916), and 
an Oliver Stubbs Medallist of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen. 


dency in 1916 and the award of the Oliver 
Stubbs Medal only a few months ago. Mr. 
Ellis’s career can be divided into four main 


sections. From 1900 to 1910 he was engaged as 
foundry manager to Donkins, at the period when 
they removed from London to Chesterfield. 
Then he spent another ten years with Thorny- 
crofts at Southampton, whilst a third period 
was spent with George Kent, of Luton. In 
recent years Mr. Ellis, who was handicapped a 
little through deafness, has been in charge 
of the research and development department of 
Messrs. William Cummings & Company, Limited, 
of Glasgow and elsewhere, a position he much 
appreciated, as it allowed him to pass on to 
others the benefit of his long practical experi- 
ence. It is characteristic of the old-time crafts- 
men that they love to teach the younger genera- 
ion. ‘* Jimmy,’’ as he was almost universally 
known, was never so happy as when lecturing 
to the junior sections of the Institute. 

The passing of Mr. Ellis means a further 
severing of the link between the real craftsman- 


(Continued on previous column.) 
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Random Shots. 


With reference to the Liverpool & Man- 
chester Railway centenary celebrations, the 
Stockton & Darlington was the first public 
railway to use locomotives, and the first delibe- 
rately constructed to use them, but for a number 
of years passengers were drawn by horses in 
stage-coach bodies on railway wheels. The stage- 
coach body survives to-day in the ordinary rail- 
way compartment. The Liverpool & Man- 
chester, now the L.M.S., line between the two 
cities was, perhaps, the first real railway in the 
world. 


* * * 


In 1825 many mines and collieries had rail- 
ways, the motive power being furnished either 
by horses, by gravity inclines (for down-hill 
loads), by stationary engines and rope haulage, 
or by locomotives. At least thirty locomotives 
had been built for railway work in England; 
two, which would not go, in Germany, and a 
model in the United States. Eighteen of the 
English 30 were doing useful work in 1825, but 
their future was precarious. Except Stephenson, 
no one had built a locomotive since 1814. 

* * 

Stephenson was appointed Chief Engineer to 
the line after the preliminaries had been settled. 
His success in taking the line over Chat Moss is 
well known, but the opposition had compelled 
alterations to the original plan, which introduced 
many engineering difficulties. The directors 
were divided between the use of locomotives and 
stationary engines and were more than three 
years coming to a decision. Ultimately they 
offered a prize of £500 for the best locomotive, 
and uitimately the famous Rainhill trials were 
the outcome. Five locomotives’faced the starter, 
and only the Rocket stayed the course, and the 
stationary engines thought essential for dealing 
with the inclines at Whiston and Sutton were 
found to be unnecessary. 

* 

On September 15, 1830, the line was opened, 
with eight trains, and the tragic death of 
William Huskisson, who was knocked down by 
the Rocket, is a matter of history. 

Much the most attractive thing about a 
cocktail is its name. Who could resist the lure 
of a Purple Glory, or the enchantment of an 
Angel’s Kiss? They make mere side-cars or 
bacardi seem tame by comparison. Proprietors 
of toilet soaps and other commodities might get 
a few tips as to names from the recent cocktail 
competition. 

I was discussing things in general the other 
day with one of the many business men who have 
recently visited the United States. The funniest 
sight in that land of plenty, he declared, was 
in the east-side district of one of the industrial 
towns. A queue of disreputable looking hoboes 
lined up outside a corner shop labelled ‘‘ Barber’s 
College.” It worked on the principle that 
students desiring to learn hairdressing and 
shaving paid good money to learn. They prac- 
tised on the aforesaid men, who got a shave or a 
haircut for nothing. 

* 

Here, surely, is a chance for the foundry 
trade! Why not meet competition by selling 
castings made by enthusiastic learners from the 
other depressed industries (such as musicians hit 
by the talkies), and who pay a premium for the 
privilege? Or why not open a store in which 
goods are handed free of charge across the 
counter by shop assistants in training? It 
sounds too good to be true. After a time you 
would probably only make ends meet by a close 
shave. 

Since the advent of midget golf, the Engineers’ 
Club, like this column, is now devoted to Random 
Shots. 

MARKSMAN. 
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Foundry Rationalisation. 


ITS SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. 


The London Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen held the first meeting of its 1930- 
31 session in the private theatre of Edibell 
Sound Film Apparatus, Limited, 89-91, Wardour 
Street, London, W.1, on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 18, 1930, when a very large number of 
members attended to hear Mr. A. F. Gibbs, the 
new Branch-President, deliver his Presidential 
Address. Mr. Gibbs has recently recovered 
from a somewhat lengthy illness, and Mr. J. W. 
Gardom (the immediate Past-President of the 
Branch) voiced, on behalf of the members 
generally, their pleasure in welcoming him back 
amongst them and their wish that he would 
continue to enjoy good health in the future. 


Presentation of Diploma. 

Mr. J. W. Gardom (who presided during the 
early part of the meeting) formally presented 
the Institute’s Diploma to Mr. C. H. Kain (a 
member of the Branch). The award was made 
in respect of a Paper presented by him to the 
Branch during the previous session, entitled 
** Steel Castings.”’ 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. A. F. Gisss, in his Presidential Address, 
said :— 


Mr. Garpom anp GeENTLEMEN,—I am deeply 
appreciative to you all for the great honour you 
have conferred upon me by electing me your 
President, and I shall do my utmost to see that 
this confidence has not been misplaced. I do 
hope that my year of office will be associated with 
one of great progress to the Institute, and more 
especially may this apply to the London section, 
not merely because I am its President, but, 
chiefly, because next year we anticipate having 
Mr. Dews as our President. Mr. Dews is, as 
you know, an eminent metallurgist who is known 
internationally throughout the foundry industry. 
To me it is a matter of concern that I should 
occupy this position of honour the year before 
Mr. Dews. I can only liken this to an example 
of the best wine reserved until later. Thus, 
gentlemen, we must make every effort to main- 
tain the section worthy of its past and future 
Presidents; with a united effort this can be 
done. Especially do I want this section not only 
to increase numerically, but to be instrumental 
in helping one another. 

In these days of amalgamation and central- 
control, hardly one of us can say definitely that 
his position is secure for life. It is in cases 
where members become displaced that the 
Institute should strive to do its utmost in help- 
ing them to another position. In respect to the 
first point, the Council has agreed that each 
member present as he leaves this hall will have 
handed to him a nomination form for a new 
member, and I am sure you will all do your 
utmost to see that the form is handed to a non- 
member. But whether vou can induce anyone 
into joining or not, it is essential that we should 
co-operate. With regard to the second point, I 
know that the General Council is dealing with 
this matter, but the local council would like any 
member who is displaced to write to the Secre- 
tary informing him of the fact; so that if any 
of us should know of any vacancies available, 
introduction can be effected. 


Rationalisation. 

To-night I have chosen for my _ subject 
** Rationalisation as applicable to the Foundry 
Industry.”” Those of you who have read the 
President’s address at Middlesbrough may have 
noticed that one paragraph starts with 
Rationalisation (that blessed word whose 
definition or meaning is so difficult to define). 
Rationalisation to-day means so many things, 


which only a few years ago positively were 
anathema to the British ear. To-day it covers 
amalgamations, trustifications, chain-shop pro- 
cesses, multiple shops, standardisation and re- 
organisation of all industry. It stands for 
elimination of all waste and the encouragement 
of production in the most scientific and up-to- 
date manner. 

Above all this, it should stand for restriction 
of output, always bearing in mind the welfare 
of the consumer as well as of the producer. I 
am not so sure, however, that rationalisation can 
be defined quite like the following anecdote. A 
man met a workman running, and in answer to 
his query as to where he was going, he received 
the following reply: ‘‘ To the undertakers. We 
have had an accident at our place.’’ ‘‘ Surely 
you mean the doctor?’’ ‘No,’’ replied 
the workman, ‘‘the undertaker. We’re 
rationalised, and have cut out the middle- 
man!’’ But to come down to rock bottom; does 
rationalisation confer a blessing or deserve a 
‘cussing ’?? I am sure that a case can be made 
out for both. Undoubtedly when it means the 
displacing and dismissal of men by the intro- 
duction of up-to-date and speedy machinery it is 
a curse. The worker who is dismissed does not 
at least bless this cult. But these unkind actions 
have to be done, unless we are content gradually 
to lag behind and become a third-rate nation. 

Ameliorative Measures. 

The idealist and the dreamer may insist that 
all these new inventions should be used to ease 
the lot of the worker. Yes, perhaps, rightly 
so, they should, but who is to say that we in this 
country must do this whilst our foreign com- 
petitors capture the world’s markets by utilising 
the capabilities of machinery for increasing and 
cheapening all forms of production? The 
millennium has not yet arrived, and when I see 
what a task our national representatives at the 
International Labour Conference, held at Geneva, 
had in trying to have established a maximum 
working-hour day for all industrial workers, I 
postulate with every confidence that rationalisa- 
tion must go on. To the employer and the 
employee I would advise the adoption of 
rationalisation in all its varied intricacies. 
Otherwise you and your firm are going to drop 
out of the race. Much as I deplore it, I realise 
that we are fighting for our very existence. The 
whole world to-day is becoming mechanised, and 
it is something we must approach with deter- 
mination, caution and foresight 

Here are the words of Mr. Baldwin in a survey 
of modern industrial problems. He said: ‘‘ The 
adjustment of mankind to the machine is the 
biggest problem that humanity is up against, and 
I cannot prophesy what the end is going to be.’’ 
There are some in our midst who imagine that a 
system of high tariff walls would save the situa- 
tion; others insist that trade within the Empire 
is the essential factor. They suggest that the 
Dominions will take all our manufactured 
articles, whilst they in return will remain non- 
industrial communities. This I am sure is a 
fallacy. How can we of the foundry world 
believe that Australia, Canada, Africa, or India 
will always be content to buy manufactured 
articles from us, after reading as we do in THE 
Founpry Trape Journat (vide the issue of 
August 28) in an article by Mr. D. Clark show- 
ing how Australia is forging ahead in the manu- 
facture of steel and iron castings? 

And we know that Canada, Africa and India 
are just as progressive. Certainly some tariff 
wall against goods produced abroad by cheap 
labour and State subsidy may be most desirable 
to protect home industries against any unequal 
com petition. 
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Results Achieved. 

This is supposed to be a problem for the 
politicians, but [ really think it is a job for 
business men, who eventually will have to take 
over this political evergreen and tackle the whole 
question from an international business man’s 
point of view. But for the present let us all, 
whether employer or employee, do our utmost to 
forge ahead in this race for supremacy. Let us 
all regard rationalisation as something that will 
improve industry and keep the workshops em- 
ployed on full time. Possibly we may even then 
be able to require those who have been dismissed, 
and finally be in a position similar to the follow- 
ing case in Germany. The German steel combine 
found that the result of rationalisation after two 
years had been to increase the workers by 4 to 8 
per cent., to decrease the clerks by 2 per cent., 
and to decrease the directors by 26 per cent. 
Now with this in our mind’s eye let us ask our- 
selves what we have to do, to bring about so 
desirable a state of affairs. Not only must we 
encourage the introduction of up-to-date 
machinery, consistent with modern needs, but the 
administration or management must be in the 
hands of intelligent and enlightened executives, 
men who have tried to rationalise themselves. 

This self-rationalisation cannot be better carried 
out than by reading current scientific and 
practical Papers; attending classes whilst young, 
and by becoming active members of an institute, 
such as we here to-night are truly representa- 
tive. This Institute, by means of organised 
visits to modern foundries, both at home and 
abroad; its exchange of technical and practical 
Papers with other countries, and finally its 
official organ, THe Founpry JouRNAL, 
gives all its members the opportunity to become 
and to keep thoroughly rationalised. To the 
employers I would say, get together and form a 
combination of all the firms doing similar work, 
but make such arrangements which will still leave 
freedom for initiative on the part of the separate 
firms, and at the same time give unlimited 
opportunities for mutual help. Thus, one firm 
may very possibly be far ahead in_ technical 
efficiency, whilst at the same time its practical 
operations may not be so advanced as its former 
rivals. This did occur in the German foundries, 
and, as explained by Dr. Werner, considerable 
economies did mature owing to some form of 
amalgamation with its opportunities for making 
comparisons. 

To-day, in this country, we have an example 
of amalgamations in the grouping of the rail- 
ways. Here rationalisation, viz., standardisa- 
tion, reorganisation, and the introduction of up- 
to-date machinery, has already effected consider- 
able economies. Thus Sir Josiah Stamp, in his 
address to the L.M.S. shareholders, told how, 
with a particular type of engine wanting heavy 
repairs, that, in 1920, the time taken was 10 to 
12 weeks ; in 1925, 54 weeks; in 1927, 2 weeks; 
and in 1930, 47 hours. It is interesting to note 
that the statistics of March last showing people 
employed on the railways were 656,530, against 
642,137 the previous year. But even here 
amongst the railways, with which I am proud 
to be associated, I venture to say that, so 
far as the foundries are concerned, we have 
not yet reaped those rich rewards so ably 
described by Dr. Werner. Rome was not built 
in a day, and I am sure that those in the 
foundries associated with the railways have yet 
to see the full fruits of amalgamations. 
Incidentally, surely the time is now opportune 
for the railway management and equally so the 
private employer no longer to look with com- 
placent eye on the foundry lads who attend 
classes or otherwise, or who join associations such 
as ours which are the sources of inestimable 


benefit to all in the foundry industry. 

While appreciating the facilities offered by the 
railway companies in connection with their own 
mechanics’ institutes, and as an old scholar I am 
indebted to them for having given me oppor- 
tunities for obtaining an excellent groundwork 
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in mathematics and machine construction and 
drawing, | would ask why the railways cannot 
do something more direct for the foundry lad and 
the industry he represents. And in passing may 
1 ask, if it is not too pertinent a question, have 
the railways been asked by the Institute’s Educa- 
tional Sub-Committee to collaborate in the pro- 
posed scheme for the education of the foundry 
worker, when one realises that the railways in 
this country. to-day have a shop and artisan 
staff (excluding labourers) of 110,385? Un- 
fortunately I am not able to give you the figures 
of foundry employees, but at least, as a guess, I 
would say that the railways of this country have 
in active operation round about 40 foundries. 
Surely then the railways who do cater’for the 
education of their employees ought to be asked to 
participate in the work of this Committee. But 
referring back to the apprentice, the moulder, 
or the foreman, who attend classes or join 
associations such as the Institute of Metals or 
our own Institute, [ insist that these efforts for 
self improvement, this reaching out for a fuller 
and more comprehensive knowledge of their trade 
or industry, is to my mind the ideal personal 
rationalisation. 


Value of Horizontal Trusts. 


On the question of the amalgamation of private 
firms, I do not propose to say to-night whether 
amalgamations should be restricted to what is 
known as the horizontal trustification or radiate 
out further and embrace what is known as the 
vertical amalgamation, which, by the way, is 
usually adopted in the iron and steel trades; but 
| will express the view that I think, first of all} 
it would be advisable to try the simpler method 
known as the horizontal by means of amalgama- 
tion of firms doing similar work. This amalga- 
mation will undoubtedly lead to Cartels being 
introduced, so that over-production, which floods 
the market and brings down prices, will be 
avoided. Undoubtedly this will call for a very 
large amount of loyalty and mutual trust. Rules 
will have to be framed, and some strong associa- 
tion formed to enforce them. Unfortunately in 
this country the Law Courts would not consider 
these rules binding. In Germany, however, the 
legality of similar rules is recognised. Again 
you see the necessity of business men to make 
laws suitable for a business world. But un- 
doubtedly, under either vertical or horizontal 
expansions, considerable economies be 
effected. This union or amalgamation of firms 
would make possible a number of commercial 
and administrative economies. Buying depart- 
ments and staffs can be united, bulk purchases 
made, and material standardised. On the 
marketing side there can be economies effected 
in the selling staff and agencies, and advertising 
can be made more effective by concentration into 
the hands of a single manager. Often financial 
strength is increased. Gains are possible on the 
production side, data can he interchanged, such 
as methods of sand treatment, core making, 
moulding, fettling and foundry transport. 


One of the meanings of the word 
rationalisation refers to the attempt to 
realise more fully the productive economies of 
large-scale management, and to combine them 
with the logical application of large-scale pro- 
duction. The rationalisation programme implies 
that all the plants manufacturing a certain range 
of products shall be brought under single con- 
trol, smaller and less efficient works closed, and 
the entire production concentrated in a few large 
works, each specialised for producing a very 
limited range of articles. This programme of 
organisation is to be accompanied by devices 
designed to secure stability, such as price-fixing 
arrangements and the like. But against this 
theory one can place many arguments, thus is 
there not an optimum size where the limits of 
profitability and human control is reached. Lord 
Melchett did say, in the days before he started 
rationalising activities, that “It was quite im- 
possible for human beings to control any industry 


many 
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beyond a certain magnitude.’’ But even this 
view does not take into account that large scale 
control depends chiefly on methods of administra- 
tion. These methods are just as much the 
subject of invention as technical methods of pro- 
duction, and the industrial revolution consisted 
no less in the development of factory administra- 
tion organisation than in the elaboration of new 
machine technique. For instance, Boulton’s 
claim to fame rests, not only on his association 
with Watt as the manufacturer of steam engines, 
but on his administrative capacity. He it was 
who first practised division of labour in 1770, 
specialising his men to particular tasks, arranged 
weekly meetings of partners and managers to 


discuss price lists, sales, ete., and he also 
developed systems of book-keeping. 
The Alternative. 


In respect to those members who, like myself, 
are foundry managers or in any similar position 
of control, | take the liberty of saying that you 
should do all you can to modernise your foundry. 
It is your duty not only to your employers, but 
to your industry, and to the men in the shop. 
In your love of craftsmanship—and craftsmanship 
in the industry is, I think, something not 
appreciated as it should be (at least, not from a 
monetary point of view)—-may I point out to 
those with feelings like this, that though they 
are sentiments to be proud of, if you refuse to 
advance with the times, then, in my opinion, you 
are placing yourself, your shop and your firm in 
great danger of being run off the market as a 
competitor, and thus you will be helping to create 
a worse state of affairs than rationalisation. 

In respect to what I have already mentioned 
in regard to combination or amalgamation, may 
1 put before you the following details which I 
think point to some need of rationalising output. 
To-day it is admitted that we are faced with 
gluts of coal, cotton, wheat, woollen goods, 
rubber and ships. In fact, the ery is not that 
the workers have not produced enough, but 
rather, owing to the use of modern methods, 
over-production is rampant. For instance, in 
shipbuilding it is published that the output of 
new ships in this country from 1922 to 1928 
increased from one million to one million five 
hundred thousand tons, with  eighty-nine 
thousand less workers employed. And_ un- 
doubtedly the same conditions will apply to our 
own industry. As to how this is going to 
finish one cannot say, but undoubtedly it will 
call for the highest statesmanship. I at least 
do think that if we as a nation, and more 
especially as an industry, keep on the track of 
modern technique and up-to-date reorganisation, 
that we shall be able to obtain our fair share 
of the world’s trade. I cannot finish this address 
without saying that I do hope either a foundry 
owners’ association or the Government will see 
that no moulder or foundry operator is allowed 
to be thrown out on to the street (due _ to 
rationalisation) after a lifetime of usefulness 
without adequate pension or compensation. It 
makes me feel very sad when I read of cases 
where men of 20 to 30 vears’ service with one 
firm have been thrown on the scrap heap im- 
mediately on amalgamations taking place. I do 
ask, if any of our members have some influence 
with the amalgamating firms or with any public 
body, that they will do their utmost to assist 
loyal men who have of necessity been displaced. 
Finally we know that rationalisation will put 
us on our mettle. May we all have as apt a reply 
as the foreign agent who was cabled to by his 
firm in the following manner :—‘‘ Move heaven 
and earth, secure railway contract.’’ The repre- 
sentative replied:—-‘‘ Heaven and earth not 
available. Raising hell, prospects good.” 


Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. H. C. Dews (Senior Vice-President of the 
Branch) oceupied the chair during the latter 
part of the meeting. 

Mr. W. B. Lake (hon. treasurer of the Insti- 
tute and a Past-President of the Branch) pro- 
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posed a hearty vote of thanks to the Branch- 
President for his address, and said he was 
honoured in being allowed to do so. In the first 
place, he commented upon the fact that so large 
a number of members had attended the meet- 
ing, and regarded that circumstance not only 
as a very happy augury of a successful session, 
but also as a great tribute to the new Branch- 
President. 


Problem of Over-Production. 

Had he been allowed to discuss the address, 
he continued, he would have said that there were 
statements in it with which he, did not quite 
agree, but, at the same time, there were a great 
many more statements with which he was in 
hearty agreement. The Branch-President must 
have devoted a great deal of time and study to 
the preparation of the address. In common 
with the Branch-President, all the members must 
feel some anxiety as to where rationalisation was 
really leading us. There was a surplus of 
practically every manufactured article in the 
world, and at the same time there was a lament- 
able lack of employment. It would appear that, 
unless demands could be increased very greatly, 
half the world would have to work and keep the 
remainder doing nothing, and then the question 
would arise as to whether the economies effected 
by rationalisation would more than outweigh 
the large expenditure which would have to be 
made in order to maintain those who had been 
displaced. The problem was a most serious one, 
well worthy of the most profound thought on the 
part of our statesmen; if they would look at it 
with eves clear of politics, with a view simply 
to helping, understanding and remedying this 
very strange and novel state of affairs, their 
time would be well spent. 

Finally, Mr. Lake assured the Branch- 
President of the hearty support of all the mem- 
bers of the Branch curing his year of office, and 
expressed the hope that the vear would be one 
of useful work, upon which he would look back. 
in the future, with great pleasure. 

Mr. H. G. SomMeERFIELD (Junior Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Branch), in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said whenever the shadow of an incoming 
president was cast against the chair it was 
always a matter of conjecture what he would 
take as a subject for his presidential address. 
He complimented the new Branch-President upon 
his pluck in endeavouring to pilot a skilful line 
of thought over the shoals of so difficult a sub- 
ject as rationalisation. The Branch-President 
had given the members a basis for a first-class 
fiscal debate, but a_ presidential address was 
above debate. The subject was uppermost in 
the minds of all, vet because they were courteous 
and were in dignified society they would refrain 
from debating it. (Laughter.) Mr. Sommer- 
field said he admired the speaker's pertinent 
questions to administrations, his pointed thrusts 
at industry as well as the pious hope he had 
expressed to the Government of the day. In 
the early part of his address the Branch-Presi- 
dent had set up an ideal for the Branch and 
for the Institute as a whole—the ideal of giving 
a helping hand to everyone who needed it in the 
Institute. That came very near to the funda- 
mental purpose of the Institute—** Science hand- 
in-hand with Labour *’—and it was hoped that 
during his year of office the Branch-President 
would see that spirit more firmly established—in 
fact, permeating the whole Institute. 

Railway Rationalisation. 

Mr. Wesctey Lampert, as a Past-President of 
the Institute, and particularly as a Member of 
the London Branch, congratulated the Branch- 
President on his address, and also upon the cour- 
age he had shown in selecting ‘* Rationalisa- 
tion’? as the subject-matter of his presidential 
address. The Branch-President’s pluck was par- 
ticularly commendable, said Mr. Lambert, inas- 
much as it has been stated in some quarters 
that there is not a single railway company in 
the kingdom running a foundry on economic 
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commercial lines. (Laughter.) This being so, 
and should rationalisation be generally adopted 
throughout Great Britain, the railway foundries 
would either be forced to come into line with 
commercial establishments or be swept away, in 
which latter case the Branch-President, as a 
railway toundry manager, might find himself in 
a very bad way. Mr. Lambert agreed that in 
future this country would have to meet con- 
siderable competition so far as overseas trade 
was concerned. As an_ indication of the 
difficulties to be faced, he had been told only a 
day or two ago that no less than £5,000,000 had 
been subscribed to finance a local steel-making 
establishment in South Africa. In this connec- 
tion, he understood from his informant that not- 
withstanding that fuel has to be transported by 
rail for a considerable distance—and here the 
eternal question of railway freights came in— 
excellent coal was being delivered at this works 
at 4s. 3d. to 5s. 10d. per ton, including freight- 
age. His informant further stated that whole 
mountains of really good hematite iron ore were 
awaiting development in that country. Those 
who know anything about iron know that if 
large quantities of good hematite iron ore are 
available, as also an adequate supply of coal at 
the price previously mentioned, a condition 
exists very favourable to the determination of 
the future policy with regard to steel manutac- 
ture in a country such as South Africa. 


Industrial Developments Abroad. 


With regard to other countries, India was now 
able to send pig-iron to Great Britain and sell 
at a price lower than it can be purchased from 
home manufacturers. Japan, a country to which 
we supplied very large quantities of material 
twenty or thirty years ago, is paying great 
attention to the resources of that country, and 
is now able to manufacture and even to export 
in large quantities the material previously im- 
ported. Financiers and manufacturers in the 
Argentine, to his own knowledge. were also look- 
ing around and were hoping that in the near 
future large steelworks, rolling-mills, and other 
big manufacturing industries will be built up in 
that country in the immediate future. Aus- 
tralia has already established industrial 
works, and, he understood, was desirous of erect- 
ing tariff walls, so that its own manufacturers 
should have preferential treatment over those of 
other countries. Although not a pessimist, he 
recognised that we in this country must face 
facts, and one of these tacts was that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to maintain the 
extensive overseas trade which we have been for- 
tunate enough to enjoy for so many years. It 
hehoves us, therefore, to put our manufacturing 


big 


concerns in order and to endeavour to effect 
economy in production in every direction. 
Whether rationalisation, as at present under- 


stood, will be the basis of our success in the 
future, he was not in a position to sav. He had 
gathered from recent conversations with repre- 
sentatives of steel manufacturers throughout the 
country that a number of firms were to-day suf- 
fering materially from the immature at- 
tempts which had been made to introduce so-called 
rationalisation; attempts which had placed many 
companies in a position of such uncertainty of 
procedure that they did not know how they 

Whether or no the schemes which have 
prepared would frutify and benefit the 
steel trade in the near future he of course could 
not say. He had very little confidence in poli- 
ticians, and he doubted whether the best eco- 
nomic propositions with respect to the recon- 
ditioning of industry would result from the 
efforts of the politicians. What benefits are to 
be derived, he thought, would be the outcome 
of the endeavours of technicians rather than 
politicians, 


very 


stood. 


Dealing with the Branch-President’s question 
as to whether the Institute of British Foundry- 
men had approached the railway companies with 
a view to securing their co-operation in connec- 
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tion with the scheme for the training of foundry 
apprentices, Mr. Lambert said that at the 
moment he could not answer in the affirmative, 
but as a member of the Committee appointed 
by the Institute to deal with such training, he 
would make a point of raising the matter at the 
next meeting of the Committee. If, as had been 
stated by the President, there were forty rail- 
way foundries in Great Britain, the assistance 
of the companies should certainly he sought, 
commanding, as they do, large financial 
interests. 

Supporting the vote of thanks, he (Mr. Lam- 
bert) again congratulated the Branch-President, 
and said it was very refreshing to have from a 
President of a Branch of the Institute an ad- 
dress of the character Mr. Gibbs had given. 


Failure of Rationalisation in Germany. 

Mr. V. C. Favcrxner (Past-President of the 
Institute and of the London Branch) said it was 
particularly interesting to him that the subject 
of rationalisation should have been chosen for 
the presidential address, because only that week, 
in his capacity as Editor of THe Founpry Trape 
Journat, he had been handling copy ema- 
nating from the sixtieth annual general meeting 
of the German Iron Foundry Owners’ Federa- 
tion, and in it there was a definite confession 
of the failure of rationalisation. Dr. Geilen- 
kirchen, the Director of that Federation, had 
ascribed that failure to two causes—firstly, that 
they had borrowed money from abroad at too 
high a rate of interest, and secondly, that the 
whole of the benefits they had hoped to achieve 
had been discounted by the extra demands for 
money on the part of the operatives. Mr. Faulk- 
ner deemed that those two factors should have 
been considered before the attempt to rationalise 
was made, because they were definitely part and 
parcel of any true rationalisation scheme. The 
factor which exercised his mind more than any 
other in regard to this problem was that men- 
tioned by Mr. Lake, that what was gained by 
rationalisation was lost on the social side in 
having to pay out so much money for the main- 
tenance of the men _ displaced from _ the 
rationalised undertakings. Examination of the 
figures concerning exports of castings from Great 
Britain during the first eight months of this 
vear showed that, unlike most other industries, 
the foundry export business had dropped by only 
about 7 per cent.; that was microscopic as com- 
pared with the decrease in the textile and other 
industries. ‘‘ Rationalisation ‘* was a very much 
misunderstood word, and it must affect every 
factory, but most individuals were looking at 
it from the point of view of its effect upon their 
own particular position. It affected the em- 
plover, who had to consider whether he should 
combine his undertaking with another hori- 
zontally or vertically: the manager, as _ to 
whether he could introduce turther labour-aiding 
machines; the foreman, as to whether he was 
going to effect increased internal economies. It 
must he considered, however, from the point of 
view of the combined interests ef all, and it was 
hetter to deal with the matter through the scien- 
tific societies than through any other media, be- 
cause within the scientific societies one met all 
the various interests which were influencing and 
were influenced by these movements. 

Mr. G. C. Prerce (Past-Branch-President), 
who also congratulated the Bran¢gh-President 
upon his pluck in discussing the subject of 
rationalisation and upon having, so far, ‘* got 
away with it,’” suggested that it would be help- 
ful, in considering present-day difficulties, to 
recall some of the happenings of the last ten 
vears. About ten years ago, or less, everybody 
had been crying out for increased production, 
and it was said that we were going to secure the 
world’s markets and that everybody would be 
better off. That increased production had been 
effected, but it did not appear that we were much 
better off. As he had stated during his own 
year of office as Branch-President, even Mr. 
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Henry Ford, with his great organisation and his 
great influence, could not prevent unemploy- 
ment. 


Mr. J. Bartram, as a colleague of the Branch- 


President, assured him how much his address 
had been appreciated. With regard to the 


British railways, he assured Mr. Lambert that 
they were setting a good example in the manner 
in which they were looking after the boys, and 
in this connection he mentioned the case of one 
lad who, having attended classes, had been given 
the opportunity for gaining experience and 
knowledge in the pattern shop for a good time 
and had since been given part-time in the chemi- 
cal laboratory. Any lad who entered the rail- 
way service, and who cared to study, would re- 
ceive the same treatment, he believed. So far a- 
he could see, the various managers were quite 
prepared to help the young men along if those 
young men would help themselves, but a great 
many would not take the trouble, however much 
one tried to influence them. 


The vote of thanks to the Branch-President 
for his address was accorded with acclamation. 

The Brancu-Presipent thanked the members 
for the manner in which they had received the 
address, and for having attended in such large 
numbers. Commenting upon the congratulations 
extended to him for his pluck in dealing with 
so difficult a subject, he recalled the words of 
the poet, Pope, that ‘‘ Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’’ and said that perhaps 
that applied in this case. The subject, of course, 
was one upon which hardly any two persons 
would agree. He would have liked to have said 
a word or two to Mr. Lambert, but it was not 
within his province to pat his colleagues or him- 
self on the backs, and therefore he would leave 
the matter as it stood, except to point out that 
Mr. Lambert had substantiated the statement 
made in the course of the address, to the effect 
that the railways had not vet reaped the ful 
fruits of their amalgamation. 


Falkirk Welfare Club. 


Captain H. J. Kennard, R.N., managing 
director of the Falkirk Iron Company, presided 
at the opening meeting of the company’s Welfare 
Club last Thursday, September 25. The chair- 
man was supported by Judge Muirhead, the 
welfare supervisor, Mr. Robert Wilson, secre- 
tary, and Mr. George Scotland, one of the firm's 
directors. 

The Chairman extended a cordial welcome to 
those present, and said that if, in industry, they 
were not at the moment living in very happy 
times, he felt certain that they hoped for better 
conditions. He did not know whether they 
were actually in sight, but they would trust that 
their advent was not far distant. The speaker 
referred at length to the activities of the various 
sports clubs run in connection with the weltare 
department. He stated that an excellent pro- 
gramme had been arranged for the winte: 
session, and they were fortunate in having + 
enthusiastic and efficient a committee. 

An entertainment was later given by the Lyri: 
Concert party from Grangemouth. 


An Interesting Competition. 


The Bureau International de Aluminium. of 
23. bis-Rue de Balzac. Paris VIII. is offering 
£300 in prizes for suggestions which will result 
in an increased consumption of aluminium. 
Details of this competition are outlined in the 
advertisement pages. 


For grinding chromium plate, use a wheel spee! 
of 4,800 f.p.m.. a work speed of 25 to 40 f.p.m., 
and plain water as a coolant. 
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Manufacture of Hack Saws and their Use in 


Hack-Saw 


Machines. 


HOW TO SECURE MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY. 


On a recent visit to the Composite Steel Works, 
Sheffield, of James Neill & Company (Sheffield), 
Limited, our representative was given an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the hack-saw blade depart- 
ment. This department was initiated in 1912, 


Messrs. Neill & Company possess the great 
advantage of controlling the production of their 
hack-saw blades from the melting of the raw 


material. The essential qualities of hack-saw 
blades are, of course, great hardness com- 
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cost 34 to 4 times as much as ‘‘ Eclipse "’ 1-2 per 
cent. tungsten steel blades, but they will accom- 
plish at least 6 times more work, and in addition 
will cut hard steels approximately twice as 
quickly. They are specially suitable for cutting 
hard alloy steels. Every ingot from which 
‘Eclipse ’’ blades are made is analysed in the 
works laboratory and _ subsequently classified 
before being rolled into sheets. 
Manufacturing Process. 

The manufacturing process may 
described as follows: 

The ingots are rolled into sheet form about 


briefly be 


Fic. 1.—Castine Steet. 


when it was thought that the space allocated 
would easily meet all possible developments for 
many years. The shops have been responsible 
for a considerable time for a production well in 
excess of their designed capacity, and operations 
have of necessity become congested. 


Fic. 2.- 


bined with toughness. Crucible tungsten- 
alloy steel, which has proved to be the 
most suitable, is exclusively employed for 
the manufacture of Eclipse’’ blades. 


? blades are now also being manu- 


Eclipse ’ 
The 


factured extensively from high-speed steel. 


Fic. 3. 


To meet the demand for space, a large block 
of adjoining property has been demolished, and 
as soon as the site is cleared a factory of two 
storeys will be erected for the hack-saw depart- 
ment. This will relieve the pressure in various 
other branches, such as razor blades, permanent 
magnets, composite steel, iron, ete. 


-View CuHemicst Lasporatory. 


20 in. wide and approximately 6 ft. long, in the 
various gauges required, and then cut up under 
guillotine shears into the necessary widths and 
lengths for the various sizes of blades required. 

The strips are then clamped together forming a 
solid block, and the teeth are milled out by 


SHEARS DEPARTMENT. 


manufacture of the latter is on similar lines to 
that of ordinary 1 to 2 per cent. tungsten-steel 
blades, ‘but the heat treatment of the blades 
made from high-speed steel is different. In 
addition these blades are finally sand-blasted, and 
the finished blades possess a very attractive 
silvery appearance. The high-speed steel blades 


Fic. 4.—-MILLING Snop. 


Lincoln-type milling machines, specially designed 
and constructed for this important process. 
The milled strips are next put through automatic 
setting machines of most ingenious construction, 
to give the teeth sufficient clearance to enable 
each tooth to do its full share of cutting. 

The next process, which is carried out in 
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specially-designed heavy presses, blanks the strip 
into two blades, rounds the ends, punches the 
holes, and brands the blades with the ‘‘ Eclipse ”’ 
trade mark in one operation. 


Heat Treatment. 

Upon the efficiency of the 
depends the life of the blade. Naturally, there- 
fore, the heat-treatment furnaces of the most 
modern — type controlled within — the 
narrowest limits as regards temperature. Auto- 
matic bells further control the human element 
and fix for the operator the exact length of time 
the blades are in the furnace. In this way the 
period of ‘soak ’’ can be definitely fixed for 


heat treatment 


are 
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the blades then passing into a tank of pure 
sperm oil to be quenched. 

All the finished blades are delivered to 
warehouse, where they are carefully 
bundled into dozens and boxed. 


the 
inspected, 


Efficiency in Manufacture. 

Few engineering firms have devoted the same 
attention to hack-saw cutting which this firm 
give to reducing production costs on all other 
machine-tool work. Drilling and’ milling 
machines, lathes, automatics, etc., are kept up to 
the highest degree of efficiency, and output is 
costed to a decimal. With hack-saw cutting, 
however, the tendency is to overlook the produc- 
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ance service. Under such conditions it has small 
chance of functioning at maximum efficiency. 


Heavy Power Cutting. 

There are ‘three types of hack-saw machines in 
common use, Viz. : 

(1) The old-fashioned rub up and down 
machine, with no lift on the return stroke. The 
blade cutting on the forward stroke and rubbing 
on the return stroke. 

(2) The oil dash-pot type of machine which 
holds the blade off the work on the return stroke 
until the commencement of the forward or 
cutting stroke. 

(3) The oil-ram_ positive-lift type of machine 


ae ” 


Fig. 5. 


each size of blade. For hardening, the blades are 
raised to a temperature of approximately 
780 deg. C. and quenched in pure sperm oil. A 
temperature of 375 to 450 deg. Fah. is required 
for tempering varying according to the size of 
the blade. The process is carried out in a 
specially-constructed gas-fired muffle furnace. 
Finally the blades are softened at the ends 
by passing them on an endless belt over a series 
of burners. ‘This operation is necessary to 
prevent the blades breaking through the holes 


TEETH-SETTING DEPARTMENT. 


tion and upkeep costs and to assume that these 
charges will be covered by the standing charges. 
Collieries and iron steel works are 
amongst the largest users of hack saws. The 
cost of the blade is a trifling matter, and in the 
aggregate will not form a serious item in the 
stores accounts, but by the improper use of the 
hack-saw blade, the power costs, not to mention 
the time factor, can be very seriously affected. 
When showing our representative through the 
works, Mr. F. A. Neill was responsible for 


Fic. 6. 


ENbD-TEMPERING SHOP. 


built on the draw-cut principle, which definitely 
lifts the blade clear of the work on the forward 
or non-cutting stroke. 

The first type of machine requires a_ blade 
having a finer pitch of tooth than the other 
two, owing to the fact that the machine does 
not lift on the return stroke. This is a very 
serious handicap, for no blade can be expected 
to give first-class cutting results when the return 
stroke dulls the teeth, especially as the majority 
of such machines are not fitted with any arrange- 


Fic. 7.—Harpeninc Suop. 
when tensioned in the frame. Besides the ‘‘ All- 
Hard blade, an Eclipse’ flexible blade is 


made which is unbreakable in use, and is to be 
recommended where semi-skilled labour is em- 
ployed or where the work is in a difficult position 
or cannot be held in a vice. These blades are 
only hardened on the teeth, the backs being left 
soft. To harden these blades they are passed 
down between two jets, which play on the teeth, 


Fic. 8.—Inspection anp Packing DEPARTMENT. 


exceedingly interesting and pertinent observa- 
tions upon the use and abuse of the hack saw. 
A summary of his views will, we think, be 
helpful. 

Mr. Neill pointed out that in the majority of 
shops the hack-saw machine is not treated as a 
machine tool; it is relegated to some out-of-the- 
way corner, where the light is far from good, and 
subsequently it gets little if any skilled mainten- 


ment for supplying coolant to the blade. On no 
account should the speed of these machines 
exceed 60 strokes per min., as a greater speed 
would draw the temper of the blade. It is also 
important to see that the slides and bearings are 
kept in perfect condition. All wear between the 
slides and the frame should be frequently tested 
and any undue slackness taken up. 

With the other two modern types of hack-saw 
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machines it is essential, if the best results are 
obtained, to that the lifting 
mechanism is functioning properly, particularly 
the timing, and that there is no play in the 
shaft bearings or the connecting rod, further 
that the slides fit the frame properly and are 
regularly re-adjusted to give perfect smooth- 
ness on the cutting stroke. 

The lifting mechanism, which releases the 
pressure on the return stroke, must be 
regularly attended to and cleaned out. It is 
also important to see that the blade is cooled by 
a regular flow of coolant, and that this does not 
enter the relief mechanism in machines of the 
*“dash-pot ’’ type. The speed of these modern 
machines should be anything from 60 to 70 
strokes per min. when cutting hard materials, 
and on milder materials 110 to 125 strokes per 
min. 


to be ensure 


TaBLE I.—Showing Correct Pitch of Teeth. 


Material Light Heav y 
to be cut. | Hand. power. power. 
Cast iron, bronze, alu- 
minium .. 14 14 4 or 6 
General work on mild steel 
in rounds, flats and | 
squares .. 14 6 
Medium and hard tool 
steels af 18 | 14 10 
Angle iron, brass, ‘copper, 
iron piping, etc. 22 | 
Conduit, cycle and other 
thin tubing 32 22 14 


If there is any weight on the machine, it 
should be taken off as soon as a new blade is put 
in, and the pressure only increased as the blade 
commences to lose time. It should also be re- 
membered that certain machines are built on 
the draw-cut principle, and on these it is im- 
portant to see that the blade is put in with the 
teeth pointing in the right direction. 

Care must be taken to clamp the material 
firmly in the vice and in tensioning the blade in 
the machine. The coolant used should not be 
of a greasy or oily nature, as this allows the 
blade to slide over the work instead of cutting 
into it, and the teeth glaze and become blunt. 
The following mixture is recommended :—1 gall. 
of water, 1 lb. of washing soda, and a very 
small quantity of soluble oil. 


__ Taste Il.—Pitch Relative to Cutting Surface. 


Light power blades. Heavy power blades. 


Where the cutting surface Where the cutting surface 
is is 
fg in. use 32 teeth. -j in. use 18 teeth. 
,, 22 ,, s-liin. ,, 14 ,, 
in. ” 18 ” In. ,, 10 ” 


5-8hin. ,, 6 ,, 
above 9in.and,, 4 ,, 
above 


Most of the trouble experienced with hack 
saws is due to the use of a blade unsuited for the 
work, and if the best results are to be obtained 
at a minimum cost it is essential to select the 
correct pitch of tooth. Table | forms a useful 
guide in this respect. 

It should be borne in mind that the dimensions 
of the cutting surface must be taken into 
account, as well as the nature of the material to 
be cut. Table If will be of assistance if read 
in conjunction with Table I. 

With the high-speed steel blades there 
are two methods of working, i.e., to 
run the blade at a speed of 120 strokes 
per min., with coolant and little or no added 
weight; this reduces the time of cutting to about 
half the time taken by an ordinary tungsten-steel 
blade, which cannot be run at more than 70 
strokes per min. on hard steels. The second 
method is to keep the speed at 70 strokes per 
min. on hard steel, and gradually add weight to 
keep up the time taken to complete the first cut. 
The cutting speed is thus the same as with the 
tungsten blade, but the useful life is from five 
to ten times as great. It may here be mentioned 
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that the hack-saw machines in the testing de- 
partment at the Composite Steel Works, using 
high-speed steel saws, regularly cut 3-in. dia. 
1.30 per cent. carbon-steel bars having a Brinell 
hardness of 300 at the rate of 1 sq. in. per min. 

Speaking generally, the hght power machines 
have no lift on the return stroke and are run 
without coolant. Their speed should not exceed 
60 strokes per min., and a new blade should not 
require any added weight. 


Venting. 


By THomas Davis. 

The principle governing the venting of moulds 
is seldom given the serious consideration which 
it deserves. It is, of course, to allow the free 
escape of steam and gases formed by the molten 
metal during the filling of the mould. Vent 
wires are generally made of steel, and are of 
varying lengths thicknesses. For small 
bench work, with not much depth of sand, a 
knitting needle fitted with a small handle makes 
a very suitable vent wire. Moulds of medium 
size require a vent wire of § in. dia., and for 
large moulds, where a good depth of sand has to 


Fic. 1.—Coxke 


SHOWING VENT PIPEs. 
he pierced, the vent wire may be } in. or 3 in. 
dia. and fitted with a cross-handle as is shown 
in Fig. 2 (C). 

A mistake which some moulders make is to 
sharpen the point of a vent wire. When the 
wire possesses a flat end a clear hole is made 
which allows the gases to pass freely away from 
the mould surface. Furthermore, the wire 
carries with it a small pad of sand, which forms 

‘ first line of defence ’’ against the metal pene- 
trating the vent. 

When a mould is too large for effective vent- 
ing from the joint, recourse must be made to a 
coke bed. Fig. 1 shows a section through a coke 
hed, with vent pipes at each end for carrying 
off the steam and gases. In preparing such a 
bed the bottom should be rammed solid with a 
flat rammer. Over this a layer of roughly-broken 
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Fig. 2.—VENTING or Mov 


and made 
then roughly 


coke is spread to a depth of 6 in. 
solid with the rammer. It is 
levelled off with smaller pieces of coke, and vent 
pipes are inserted in such a position as will 
readily clear the top part and yet draw the gases 
from the bed. It is sometimes advisable to lay 
the coke bed 6 in, wider on each side of the 
pattern. This will allow the joint vents to be 
pierced down to the coke bed and smoothed over 
with a trowel, thus avoiding taking out vents 
at the joint of the mould. 

In Fig. 2, (A) and (B) show two methods of 
venting from the face of the mould into the 
coke bed. In either case the large vents are 
closed about an inch below the surface. The 
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surface vents are led into the large vents by 
means of a small needle wire, and these are 
closed by smoothing over with a piece of wood 
or joiner’s cork. Fig. 2, (A), shows the 
straight-down ’’ method of venting. In this 
case it will be seen that many of the surface 
vents miss the large vents, and are not only of 
no real value, but are a real source of danger. 
Fig. 2, (B), shows the sloping method of venting. 
In this case the surface vents are pierced in the 
cpposite direction and are certain to find some 
of the large vents. Hence (B) is the better 
method. 

When the moulder is thoroughly conversant 
with the correct method of venting for large 
castings he will experience little difficulty in 
making the necessary modifications for medium 
and small castings. 


The Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs. 


Volume XIX of these Memoirs, published by 
the [ron and Steel Institute, contains two works 
of direct interest to the foundry. ‘‘ The Effect 
of Nickel and Silicon on the Properties of 
Whiteheart Malleable Cast Iron (with Special 
Reference to ‘'Thin-Walled Malleable ’),’? by 
S. J. E. Dangerfield, F. Johnson, D.Sc., and 
KE. R. Taylor, A.R.S.M., concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

The influence of nickel up to 3.66 per cent. 
on cupola-melted white iron for the manufac- 
ture of thin-walled whiteheart malleable cast 
iron has been studied. The results show that :— 

(1) Nickel improves the fluidity of white iron. 

(2) Test-bars, 7 in. thick, possess a white 
fracture as cast, even when the nickel reaches 
3.66 per cent., the corresponding graphitic car- 
bon being 0.27 per cent. 

(3) The following represents the average com- 
position of the bars as cast, excluding nickel :— 


Total 
carbon. Silicon. Sulphur. Phosphorus. Manganese. 
3.41 0.65 0.196 0.055 0.08 per cent. 


(4) The influence of nickel on the mechanical 
properties of the annealed bars is definitely to 
increase the tensile strength, which reaches a 
maximum at 2.5 per cent. of nickel, thence 
falling sharply to a very low value at 3.66 per 
cent. (6.4 tons per sq. in.). The percentage 
elongation falls progressively with increase of 
nickel. Bend tests show that the bars contain- 
ing 0.70 per cent. of nickel give the best results. 

(5) Workshop tests show that nickel does not 
impair the machining quality of the annealed 
castings. 

(6) Microscopic examination of the annealed 
bars shows that nickel is responsible for a dimi- 
nution in the size of the temper-carbon nodules 
and, up to 2.8 per cent. of nickel, for a retarda- 
tion in the rate of migration of carbon during 
annealing, thus leaving behind more combined 
carbon, which impairs the toughness and duc- 
tility of the bars. At 2.5 per cent. of nickel, 
most of the carbide occurs as an intercrystalline 
network, enmeshing crystals of ferrite, the struc- 
ture being fine-grained. The aggregation of 
carbide at the crystal boundaries is attributed 
to the influence of nickel in widening the tem- 
perature interval of the Ar, range. 

With 3.6 per cent. of nickel, only 0.085 per 
cent, of carbon is left in the annealed bars; as 
a result, oxidation is so severe as to cause 
burning ’’ and rottenness. 

The second Paper covers work done by Dr. 
Emanuel Valenta at the Skoda Works, Pilsen, 
Czecho-Slovakia, on the subject of ‘‘ Heat- and 
Acid-Resisting Cast lrons with High Chromium 
and Carbon Contents.’’ After 24 annealings at 
800 deg. C. for 3 hrs., a 100-mm. bar made from 
an alloy containing C 1.43, Si 2.30 and Cr 27.91 
per cent. only grew 0.00193 per cent., as com- 
pared with cast iron (C 3.35, Si 2.44, Mn 0.61, 
S 0.096 and P 0.73 per cent.) 1.243 per cent. 
There are a vast amount of experiment data 
and theoretical considerations embodied in this 


Paper. 
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The Skoda Works at Pilsen. 


VISIT BY MEMBERS OF THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


The Skoda Works, founded by Emil Skoda in 


The Pilsen Works, which, with their extensive 


1869, are the most important in the Republic steelworks, forges and foundries form the nucleus 


of Czeche-Slovakia and one of the largest iron 
and steel works on the Continent of Europe. 


of the Skoda undertaking, cover an area of 
560 acres, of which 121 acres are under cover. 
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The maximum coal consumption of these pro- 
ducers is about 650 tons per 24 hrs., and their 
output is 42,380,000 to 49,440,000 cub. ft. o! 
gas per 24 hrs. In addition to this a double 
gas-producer plant has been installed for about 
8,830,000 cub. ft. per 24 hrs., burning about 
250 tons of coal in 24 hrs. 

In all 360 furnaces of various sizes are in 
the workshops. There are about 370 electric 
cranes, with a total lifting capacity of nearly 
5,000 tons. Among them there are cranes oi 


Fic. 
In Czecho-Slovakia alone the Skoda Works 
own nine large works—Plzen (Pilsen), Doud- 


levce, Nffany, Hradek, Prague-Smichov, Mlada, 
Boleslav, Hradec Kralové, Brno (Briinn) and 
Komarno (Komorn)—and large repair works at 
Prague - Smichov, Brno, Moravska Ostrava 
(Mahrisch-Ostrau), Bratislava (Pressburg), 
Teplice, Ceské Budéjovice, Kosice (Kaschau) 
and one factory in course of construction at 
Dubnica as well as several collieries and other 
mining undertakings, large limestone quarries 
and kilns. The total area of the various works, 
both built over and open spaces, is 2,101 acres, 
freehold property. 

Since 1899 the Skoda Works have been a joint 
stock company, and at the present moment have 
a share capital of Ké, 200,000,000 (sterling 
equivalent at rates of exchange, current at 
date of issue, £4,278,424). The company has in 
its own employment about 35,000 people, ex- 
clusive of those occupied at the factories of the 
Skoda Works’ subsidiaries, where there were 
over 5,000 additional employees. 

Several affiliated companies, founded in 
recent years, are controlled or managed by the 
Skoda Works, viz., Avia ’’ Aircraft Company, 
in Prague; ‘* Asap’? Company for the automo- 
bile industry, in Prague; ‘ Konstruktiva ’ 
Company for road making; Czecho-Slovak Air 
Transport Company, in Prague; the Polish 
Skoda Works (aero engines, electrical engineer- 
ing and cable works), in Warsaw (Poland), etc. 
The Skoda Works have a financial and business 
interest in a number of undertakings at home 
and abroad, namely, Czecho-Slovak Arms Manu- 
facturing Works, in Brno (Briinn); ‘‘ Kablo”’ 
Cable and Wire-Rope Works, in Kladno; Novak 
& Jahn’s Engineering Works, in Prague and 


Adamov; Uzinelle Metallurgice Ploesti (Ru- 
mania), etc. The Skoda Works have commercial 
representatives in all countries. In Czecho- 


Slovakia alone they have over 400 selling offices 
and agents. 


1. View OF THE SKODA 


The works have an internal railway system, with 
26 miles of standard-gauge track, 10 locomo- 
tives, 130 trucks of various types, a number of 
special trucks of 40 tons capacity, and bridge 
trucks for large and heavy pieces. Two power 


Works at PILsen. 


50, 60, 80, 100 and 120 tons lifting capacity, 
and spans up to 75 ft. The cranes are operated 
by about 1,000 electric motors. In all there 
are at the works 3,600 electric motors, with a 
total output of 60,000 h.p. Of presses of various 


Fic. 2.--View 1N MOULDING 
stations, with a combined output of 40,000 kw., 
provide the works with electric current and 
steam. 

The furnaces of the steelworks, forges, 
foundries, annealing and hardening works are 
heated with producer gas from 35 producers. 


SHOP OF THE STEEL FounpRyY. 


sizes and designs, with a total pressure of 
40,000 tons, there are 100 in the shops. The 
largest of these machines exerts a pressure of 
10,000 tons. The workshops are equipped with 
about 5,000 machine tools, some of them for 
dealing with pieces weighing up to 100 tons. 
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machines for gears, 6 pneumatic moulding 
machines, 2 mixing machines and various core 
machines. For auxiliary work there are 2 
cupola furnaces and 7 drying stoves, gas- 
heated, with a total area of 2,713 sq. ft. 
Further, in a separate building, there is also 
an extensive sand-preparing plant. There are 
10 annealing furnaces, with a total area of 
2,885 sq. ft. The largest annealing furnace has 
an area of 737 sq. ft. 


Electric-Steel Foundry. 

The electric-steel foundry is adjoined to the 
main steelworks, and comprises 3 electric fur- 
naces, viz., 2 Héroult furnaces of 6 tons each, 
and a Fiat furnace of 10 tons. All these furnaces 
are provided with basic linings. The steel 
produced in these furnaces is fed either to the 
adjoined moulding shop for small electric-steel 
castings or to the moulding and ingot shop 
of the main steel foundry. The moulding shop 
for small electric-steel castings is arranged in 
two halls, covering an area of over 19,000 sq. 
ft., and is provided with hydraulic and 
numerous pneumatic machines of various modern 
types, and a central sand-preparing plant 
which is provided with mechanical conveyors. 
The small electric-steel castings are cleaned in 


Among these machine tools there are some of 
gigantic dimensions, for instance, a lathe with 
centres 72 ft. apart and a boring capacity of 
81 it., a lathe with a horizontal face plate for 
machining pieces up to 393 ft. in dia., ete. 


Steelworks and Foundry. 

The steelworks were founded in the year 1885 
and have been constantly enlarged since that 
time. There are nine open-hearth furnaces, 
which are partly acid and partly basic; they 
have a normal total capacity of about 300 tons— 
the two largest having a capacity of 50 and 
65 tons respectively. These furnaces are built 
in a row one beside the other, and are served 


the by three charging machines, each of which is 
ated designed for a capacity of 2 tons. There are 
here four semi-portal cranes of 15 to 60 tons 


“op capacity on the discharge side of the furnaces. 

The molten steel is distributed by means of 
semi-portal cranes to the various bays, which 
are at right angles to the line of furnaces. 
Of these bays, four, with a total area of about 
47,360 sq. ft., are for casting ingots, and seven, 
with a total area of 85,250 sq. ft., for castings. 
The moulds are prepared in the moulding 
shop, where there are cranes of 5 to 60 tons 
capacity. Machine moulding is carried out by 5 ; : 
7 hydraulic moulding machines, 5 moulding Fic. 4.—View 1N SxHop oF THE Grey-lron Founpry. 


‘ious 


an independent fettling shop provided with 
sand blowers, and in a finishing shop fitted with 
two annealing furnaces for treating finished 
castings. This shop is also fitted for producing 
and casting the special fireproof and acidproof 
chromium alloys ‘‘ Ferchromit’’ and ‘ Neo- 
chrom.,”’ 


WWE 


Grey-Iron and other Foundries. 


The grey-iron foundry is organised for a 
yearly output of 15,000 tons of castings. This 
foundry is divided in two sections, one being for 
large pieces, the other for small castings pro- 
duced in mass. Each of these shops has an inde- 
pendent fettling shop and a special core shop. 
The melting furnaces are common to both shops. 
The foundry for large pieces has a yearly 
capacity of 10,000 tons and covers an area of 
about 130,000 sq. ft., the foundry for small mass 
products delivers yearly about 5,000 tons and 
covers an area of about 6,500 sq. ft. Both 
sections are equipped with up-to-date moulding 
machinery, especially the smaller foundry for 
Ray mass production, in which the sand is fed to the 
machines on galleries. the foundry there are 
1 for seven drying stoves; in the core shop of the 


- smaller foundry there are eight further stoves 
tons. Fic. 5.—Movutpine ror tHe New Grey-lron Founpry. for core drying and a drier for 
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drying atter painting and gluing. These driers 
are gas-heated. 

The melting equipment of both foundries com- 
prises 6 cupola furnaces for melting about 35 tons 
of iron hourly, an electric Héroult furnace of 
4 tons capacity and an oil-heated drum furnace 
for special alloys. A special acid-proof iron alloy, 
‘* Fersilit,’”’ is cast in the large foundry. The 
grey-iron foundry is provided with a separate 
shop for manufacturing metal patterns. 

The brass and aluminium foundry was 
established in 1929 and is one of the largest of 
its kind in Europe. Its building covers an area 
of 108,000 sq. ft. and is fitted for an annnal 
output of 1,300 tons of yellow metals, 650 tons 
of aluminium and 200 tons of ** electron.’’ These 
castings are moulded and cleaned in separate 
halls and fettling shops, but have a common 
core shop and sand-preparing plant and melting 
equipment. Melting is effected throughout in 
gas-heated crucible and drum furnaces and in an 
clectric furnace. 


Forges. 

The forges of the Skoda Works are arranged 
in two large shops—viz., one for the production 
of heavy forgings and rolled tyres and of dises 
for pairs of wheels and axles for railway vehicles, 
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Fic. 7..-Two Srem FRAMES WEIGHING 32 TONS EACH, AT THE Skopa Works. 


and the other for forgings of medium and small 
weight and die casting. 

The equipment for the large forge consists of 
tour hydraulic and steam presses of 1,000, 1,500, 
2,500 and 5,000 tons working pressure. These 
presses are of most up-to-date design. The steam 
for the presses has a pressure of about 160 lbs. 
per sq. in. The pressure water for return 
cylinders of the presses, hammer slides and other 
auxiliary equipment comes from a central pump- 
ing station provided with pressure pumps and 
accumulators and air compressors. The exhaust 
steam is led into the central power station and 
serves, on the one hand, for low-pressure 
turbines, and, on the other hand, for heating 
purposes, 

For preheating there are 11 furnaces heated 
by producer gas. These furnaces are provided, 
on the one hand, with regenerators; on the other 
hand, with recuperators for preheating the air, 
Large ingots are heated in truck furnaces. The 
largest of these furnaces has a charging area ot 
280 sq. ft. These furnaces are provided with 
optical recording pyrometers for controlling the 
temperature. For annealing the forgings six 
special furnaces are provided. These furnaces 
are also provided with automatic pyrometric 
control, 

The transport between the furnaces and presses 
as well as the manceuvring at the presses is pro- 
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Fic. 6.--Cast-Stee, Rupper, with ForGep SPINDLE, WEIGHING COMPLETE 65 TONS. 


vided for by 23 electric cranes. The 2,500- and 
5,000-ton presses are always attended by two 
cranes, the movements of which are controlled 
from special stands provided on both sides of the 
controlling and handling platform of the press. 
One of these cranes is provided with an electric 
stewing device. This arrangement permits 
ferging without counterweight, as by the above- 
mentioned two cranes with the slewing device 
the forging can be readily handled and _ ingots 
weighing up to 110 tons can be dealt with. The 
productive capacity of this plant amounts to 
about 2,000 wagon loads of finished products, in- 
eluding shipbuilding parts; forgings for general 
engineering; rotors, turbine shafts and wheels; 
crankshafts, in one piece or built-up; high- 
pressure boilers and reservoirs; forged flywheels 
for gyroscopes; forgings of anti-magnetic steel. 
In the large forge is further installed the 
plant for manufacturing rolled tyres and discs 
for wheels and axles. This plant consists of two 
steam-hydraulic presses of 1,500 and 1,000 tons, 
one hydraulic press of 800 tons, two tyre-rolling 
machines and one disc-rolling machine. These 
rolling machines are electrically driven. The 
tyres and dises are produced in the large forge 
exclusively in one heat. 


Suors ror Hicu-Power Gas ENGINES AT THE SKODA 
Works. 
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TWO 
MACHINES 


IN 


ONE. 


“Cc” 


RAM MOULDING MACHINE 


with Turnover Pattern Plate. 


For Pneumatic Power. 


UNSKILLED 
LABOUR 
ONLY 
REQUIRED. 


The above machine illustrates a Jar Ram Machine with Turnover Pattern Plate which can also be used for Stripping Plate Work. 


The machine has Leen designed to combine the two distinct features above mentioned, and is practically two machines in one, 
equally suitable for steel. iron, etc. 


The machine as illustrated is arranged for work that requires turning over, such as steel moulding. And while the turnover 
arrangements are intended for general repetition work, by detaching the turnover plate from the trunnion brackets the machine can be 
used for stripping plate work by attaching the stripping plate to the trunnion brackets. Or, on the other hand, by removing the 
trunnion brackets as well, the table can be used for jolting general jobbing work. 


A very important feature of the machine is the simplicity with which the intensity of the Jolt can be regulated when the operator 
has become accustomed to the use of the machine, which takes but an hour or so. The valves all being on the exterior of the 
machine are easily accessible, and there is an adjustable arrangement that will allow the jolt to be varied between 1} in. to below 4 in. 
This being done without disturbing any part of the machine. 


The machine is supplied with Withdrawal Carriage, Vibrator, and Blow-off Nozzle complete. It is substantially constructed to 
stand heavy wear and tear, and requires a minimum amount of skill to operate. 


Another important feature of the machine is in the arrangement of the hard wood anvil block for receiving the shock. The blocks 
being carried well down the machine in a specially designed annular chamber give considerable relief to the foundations. It also provides 
against the possibility of fracturing the jolting table. Pitch pine blocks are also inserted between the foundation plate and the machine 
bedplate to assist in the relief on the foundations, and these features considerably improve the working advantages of the machine. 


IT IS ALSO ENTIRELY OF BRITISH DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 


JAMES EVANS & CO. (M/c) LTD. 


Britannia Works, BLACKFRIARS, MANCHESTER. 
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For reheating the material two movable gas- 
fired furnaces are provided. The furnaces are 
provided with regenerators for air preheating by 
flue gases. The tyre-rolling machines serve also 
for producing laminated rings for other pnr- 
poses (toothed rims, ete.). Rings of up to about 
13 ft. dia. and about 7 tons in weight can be 
rolled. This plant is most up to date, and its 
productive capacity is of about 2,000 wagon 
loads yearly. 

For heat-treatment of the forgings, a large 
special annealing plant is provided. The anneal- 
ing furnaces include horizontal truck furnaces 
and vertical furnaces of a special construction 
for annealing forgings of great length in a ver- 
tical position. The furnaces are heated by pro- 
ducer gas. In the horizontal furnaces pieces of 
up to 23 ft. in length, 13 ft. in dia. and 60 tons 
in weight can be reheated. In the vertical fur- 
nace pieces of up to about 66 ft. in length, 
2 ft. 6 in. in dia. and 30 tons in weight. 
Quenching is carried out either in water or oil 
or by water sprays. 

The die forge is equipped for the production 
of forgings of medium and small sizes, weigh- 
ing up to 3 tons. These shops are occupied with 
jobs and mass production. The dies are pro- 
duced in special shops provided with modern 
machines, and an automatic copying milling- 
cutter system for multiple manufacture of dies 
on patterns or models. Provision is made for 
heat-treating the products, the furnaces being 
gas-fired. 

The manufacturing programme includes loco- 
motives, railway wagons, motor-cars, ete. 


Reports and Dividends. 


Net 
of 


Qualcast, Limited. 
in, £15,309; dividend 
forward, £21,656. 

John Hetherington & Sons, Limited.—The direc- 
tors are unable to recommend the payment of the 
half-vear’s dividend on the preference capital due on 
September 30. 

Ibbotson Bros. & Company, Limited.—Net profit, 
£5,381; brought in, £75,936: available, £80,559; 
dividend of 4s. per share, making 5 per cent., tax 
free; carried forward, £75,889. 

A.B.C. Coupler & Engineering Company, Limited. 

Net profit, £15,268; brought in, £4,383; to reserve, 
£5,000; final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
74 per cent., making 125 per cent.; carried forward, 
£4,230. 

Samuel Marsden & Son, Limited.—Profit. after 
writing off £2,011 for depreciation, £2,994; brought 
in, £4,231; debenture interest, £1,700; preference 
dividend for two years to June 30, 1928, £4,400; 
carried forward, £2,875. 

Thos. W. Ward, Limited.—Profit, £80,078; 
brought in, £36,677; preference dividends, £30,953; 
dividend on employees’ shares, tax free, £2,643; 
total dividend on the ordinary shares of £6 9s. per 


profit, £23,076; brought 


125 per cent.; carried 


cent., £55,000; carried forward, £28,159. 

James Dunlop & Company, Limited.—Credit 
balance, including amount set aside for taxation 
and not now required, of £2,564. Deducting this 


from the debit balance of £26,218 brought in, there 
is a debit balance of £23,644 to be carried forward. 

Dunswart Iron & Steel Works, Limited.—This 
South African company reports a net profit, after 
writing off £7,654 for depreciation, of £20,718; 
brought in, £4,497; dividend of 7} per cent. on 
both the preference and -ordinary shares; carried 
forward, £13,402. 

Imperial Smelting Corporation, Limited.—The 
first report states that gross dividends and interest 
received during the period amounted to £360,483. 
Included in this was a special non-recurring dividend 
of £65,000, of which £64,119 has been applied by 
the directors to writing off the whole of the pre- 
liminary expenses. A net balance of £231,372 was 
available, and directors propose a dividend of 5 per 
cent on ordinary shares, carrying forward £35,360. 


THe Consrrvucrion Company, 
Motherwell, have secured a large order for steel 
derricks from the Burmah Oil Company, Limited. 
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The Trinec Ironworks, 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


These works were visited by members of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in connection with the 
Prague meeting. They are owned by the Czecho- 
Slovak Mining & Jronworks Company, and were 
started in 1834 with the erection of a_ blast 
furnace. A foundry was added in 1842 and 
enamelling works in 1844. By the acquisition of 
the Gabriella pit in 1862 and the building of the 
Kaschau-Oderberg railway in 1869 the further 
development of the works was greatly favoured. 
In 1873 further additions were made in the 
form of 70 coke ovens (System Gobiet) and in 
1874 by the erection of two blast furnaces pro- 
ducing coke iron. The Bessemer works at Karls- 
hiitte were transferred to Trinetz in 1877. 

The mill for rolling light material, as well 
as the puddling furnaces, the 15-ton hammer, 
the mills for rolling heavy material and tyres, 
were transferred in 1878 from Ustron. 

In 1882 the ore mines in Marienhiitte were 
acquired and a central boiler-house was erected 
in 1885. The first open-hearth furnace was set 
up in 1887, and further two such furnaces were 


added in 1890. In the same year the works 
for producing refractory materials and the en- 
gineering workshops were also put in com- 


mission. 

Further extensions in subsequent years in- 
cluded a_ reversing rolling-mill in 1891 with 
soaking pits, a 12-ton Schénwilder furnace in 
1894, a steel foundry in 1895, a battery of 60 
coke ovens (System Hofman) with by-product 
recovery in 1896-97, steelworks with four open- 
hearth furnaces in 1898, a third blast furnace 
in 1899 and a rotary furnace in 1905. In that 
year the Friedrich works were turned into a 
limited liability company. 

In the subsequent years some of the existing 
departments were discontinued and new plants 
installed. ‘To-day the Tiinec works comprise the 
following plants: A factory for producing fire- 
clay and silica bricks, a coal washery, four coke- 
oven batteries of 153 ovens with a daily output 
of 1,400 tons, plants for producing ammonia and 
benzol, three rotary furnaces for sintering ore, 
a plant for extracting copper with Glauber salt 
and zine recovery, four blast furnaces with a 
daily output of 1,500 tons of pig-iron, a gas- 
holder of 30,000 cub. m. capacity, five blowing 
engines driven by gas, nine 35-ton open-hearth 
furnaces, two of 30 tons each, one 70-ton tilting 
furnace, a 300-ton pig-iron mixer, a steel foun- 
dry with a 15-ton open-hearth furnace and a 
Boshardt furnace, electrically-driven rolling- 
mills with an output capacity of 1,000,000 tons 
per annum, comprising a cogging mill, a re- 
versible finishing mill, a continuous mill for 
billets and sheet bars, a train for rolling heavy 
material, one for rolling medium-sized material 
and two for rolling light material, besides a 
wire mill. 

Other plants include a workshop for produc- 
ing small railway material, a grey-iron foun- 
dry for producing mill rolls and other heavy 
and light castings, a metal foundry, a shop for 
making railway switches, an engineering shop 
for building and repairing machinery, another 
shop for building electrical machinery, etc. The 
electric central power station has a total output 
of 27,100 kw. There is also a special laboratory 
for chemical-technical experiments. 

On January 1, 1930, the company employed 
486 engineers, officials, foremen and inspectors. 
The number of workmen employed on that date 
was 5,089. 

The site occupied by the works has an area 
of 371.27 hectares (nearly 920 acres). 

The undertaking’s output in 1929 included 
475,000 metric tons of pig-iron, 506,900 tons of 
steel ingots, 424,000 tons of rolled products, 
3,800 tons of steel castings, 368,600 tons of coke, 
4,800 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 4,500 tons 
of benzol, 18,500 tons of grey-iron castings and 
58,500 railway switches. 
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Copper Still Slumping. 


By ONLOoOKER.”’ 


The disastrous fall in copper still continues, 
and an impetus has recently been given to the 
break by the publication of extremely adverse 
statistics for the month of August. Briefly 
stated, these disclosed an increase of 25,000 tons 
in stocks of refined copper and a decrease of 
8,000 tons in reserves of blister to 234,000 tons, 
while the refined tonnage stands at the enormous 
figure of 347,000 tons. This stock of refined 
metal has approximately doubled since the begin- 
ing of the year, and, although there is expecta- 
tion of inroads being made during Septemier 
and October, the state of trade is so indifferent 
that the reduction, if any, is not likely to be 
very great. The fall in blister stocks reflects thie 
curtailment of mine production in the United 
States, but refinery output shows only a small 
decline and the problem of stock reduction has 
evidently not been seriously tackled yet from 
that angle. 

In other parts of the world, however, expan- 
sion, and not curtailment, is taking place, and 
it is notorious that Canada is forging ahead 
rapidly as a producer of the red metal, although 
it is difficult to believe that with the price below 
£50 some pause will not be given to the extensive 
development programmes now under considera- 
tion. At the time of writing two recent falls in 
electro have brought the selling price below £50 
per ton, and it is suggested that the big pro- 
ducers are encouraging a low price with the 
deliberate intention of forcing the high-cost pro- 
ducers out of the picture. This, apparently, will 
be rather a long job, and if copper is to be saved 
from a still further relapse a drastic reduction 
of output must be commenced without delay. 
For their foolishness in holding the price of 
copper at 18 cents for a twelvemonth when every 
indication pointed to the fact that a reduction 
was necessary in the best interests of all con- 
cerned, the producers are paying very dearly, 
and, since consumers now hold all the cards, it 
is difficult to believe that another fall in values 
can be avoided. 


The difficulties in the way of starting another 


buving movement are obvious. Consumers are 
already fairly well covered, especially in 
America, and, since business with ultimate 


huyers is on a small scale, they can see abso- 
Jutely no reason to jump in and buy. Copper is 
to-day vested in a single control, which not only 
woverns the price and general policy of sales, 
hut also has to carry the huge stocks of refined 
metal. When reserves of copper were low, the 
associated producers used the fact as a whip to 
flog the consumers into buying, but now the 
tables are turned with a vengeance and ihe 
whip has become a rope to bind the hands of 
those who used it. Instead of being distributed 
among consumers and merchants, as in the days 
hefore the Copper Cartel was formed, or, for that 
matter, as it might have been, had the selling 
policy of the combine been sound, the reserves 
of refined copper are lying at the North 
American refineries advertising the fact to all the 
world that the situation is top heavy and out of 
hand. 

For present conditions the American combine 
is entirely to blame; in spite of bad trade the 
quotation for copper would not have slumped to 
its present low level had things been handled 
properly. Any recovery at the moment 
unthinkable, and the opinion is gaining ground 
that 1930 will not see the beginning of any 
upward movement in copper values, which may, 
perhaps, come in the spring of 1931. A_ pro- 
duction holiday has done little so far to help 
tin. What of the outlook for copper when, up 
to the present, no real concerted action regarding 
curtailment has been taken? 
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ALUMINIUM 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
£800 IN PRIZES 


A Competition has been arranged, upon an international basis, in order to encourage the attention of 
inventors and other technicians to aluminium and light aluminium alloys. The conditions are simple. 
Entries will be judged impartially by an appointed jury. The awards will be in two sums of 25,000 
francs (say, £200), divisible only in the case of entries of equal merit. A special prize of 50,000 francs 
(say, £400) may be given in the event of an entry of exceptional interest or value. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES 
1. The competition is open to inventors in all countries. Prizes will be offered for the best suggestions for 
new applications of the metal and its alloys or for improvements in its manipulation. 


g. The competition commences on the ist January 1951. 
11. No invention which has been patented before the commencement of the competition can be entered. 


12. In order to protect the inventor, competitors are invited to take out provisional patents covering their 
entry, after the date of the commencement of the competition. 


All Information relating to the Competition will be furnished gratis by the 


BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE L’ALUMINIUM 
25-bis, Rue de Balzac, Paris VIII, France 


with whom we suggest you should communicate immediately 


INSERTED BY THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD., ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Trade Talk. 


Messrs. ©. A. Parsons & Company, Limitep, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, have, it is stated. been asked 
to supply 12 turbines for the new Cunarder which 
is to be built on Clydeside 

Messrs. Swax, Hunter & Wicham RicHaRDson, 
Limitep, have booked an order for a small passen- 
ger steamer for Yugoslav owners. She will be 
built at the Neptune yard at Walker-on-Tyne. 

Messrs. A. Reyrotte & Company, Limited, elec- 
trical engineers, Hebburn-on-Tyne. propose to in- 
crease the capital of the company from £500,000 to 
£700,000 by the creation of 200.000 shares of £1 
each. 

Messrs. Wittiam Denny Bros., Limitep, Dum- 
barton, have. received an order from Messrs. David 
MacBrayne, Limited, for a new vessel for the Oban- 
Staffa-lona summer service and Gourock-Ardrishaig 
winter service. 

AN orpeR has been received by Messrs. Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Company (Engineers), 
Limited, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for three mobile 
Diesel-electric locomotives for the Buenos Aires 
Great Southern Railway (Company. 

A CONTRACT HAS BEEN PLACED by the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company with Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Limited. Barrow, for the overhaul] of the propelling 
machinery and the renewal of the high-pressure tur- 
bine casings of the steamer ** Carinthia.”’ 

AN OUTBREAK OF FIRE, on September 28, at the 
works of Messrs. George Kent. Limited. engineers 
and founders, of Biscot Road. Luton, is reported to 
have destroyed about 2.000 patterns. The pattern 
store and an adjoining timber store were badly 
lamaged. 

THe Lea Recorper Company, Limited, have re- 
moved their head office and sales department from 
28, Deansgate. Manchester, to new offices adjacent 
to their Burnside Works. Their new address is: 
Recorder House, Cornbrook Park Road, 
Manchester. 

DAMAGE ESTIMATED at several hundreds of pounds 
was caused by fire which occurred at the ironworks 
of Messrs. Clay Cross Company. Limited. on 
September 24. The section involved was the naph- 
thalene distillation plant, situated at the rear of the 
oke ovens. 


EXTENSIONS OF GAS and water mains are providing 
useful orders for the pipe foundries. The Staveley 
Coal & Iron Company, Limited. have booked orders 
for 900 tons of cast-iron pipes for the Colne Valley 
Waterworks. 1.800 tons for the Gas Light & Coke 
Company, and 682 tons for Seuth Africa. 

LANARKSHIRE Bott & River Company, Limirep, 
have been granted a lining by Hamilton Dean of 
(iuild Court for the erection of new works on a site 
pposite their present works. The new plant will 
ibe more modern than that used at present, and it 
is anticipated that additional men will be employed. 

Messrs. & Company (ENGINEERS), 
Limitep, have secured, in the face of strong com- 
petition from the Continent, an order from the 
South African Railways for the supply of 11 bridge 
spans of 100 ft. each. These spans will be manu- 
factured at Newport and shipped direct to South 
Africa. 

THe Association for the Promotion of Co-opera- 
tion between Scientific and Technical Societies and 
Institutions within the British Empire has _ been 
registered as a company limited by guarantee. 
Sir John Cadman, Sir Robert Hadfield, Dr. A. E. 
Dunstan and Mr. F. W. Harbord are among the 
members of council. 

Messrs. VicKeRS-ARMSTRONGS, LrITED, have 
completed at their Barrow shipyard the turbine 
steamer ‘‘ Mayon.”’ built for Messrs. T. L. Duff & 
Company, Glasgow. The ship has been specially 
designed for trading in the Far East and will carry 
passengers and cargo. She is fitted with two sets 
of Parsons single-reduction geared turbines. 

Messrs. Ripspate & Company. consulting metal- 
lurgists and analytical chemists, of 3, Wilson Street, 
Middlesbrough. whose name is well known in con- 

ection with British Chemical Standards. in addi- 
tion to their regular analysis of materials for the 
ron, steel, foundey and non-ferrous industries. have 

ecently been approved by the Air Inspection Direc- 
tovrate for the chemical analysis of metallic materials. 

fue Economic Mission to the Far East, on behalf 
of the Department of Overseas Trade, left London 

Friday. September 19. to join the P. and O. 
steamer Macedonia’ at Tilbury. The members 
of the mission are :—Sir Ernest Thompson (chair- 
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man), Sir Thomas Alien, Mr. James Bell, Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Crowther, Lieut.-Col. Reginald Morcom, 
Mr. Louis Beale, Mr. ‘T. St. Quintin Hill (secre- 
tary), and Mr. F. A. Barnes (assistant secretary). 

Mr. Vincent Jogson, chairman and managing 
director of Messrs. Qualcast. Limited, Derby, speak- 
ing at a meeting held in Derby, said that the section 
of his firm’s trade catering for the automobile 
industry was at present protected and was increas- 
ing steadily. The mowing machine trade, however, 
was not protected, and although the firm had no 
British competitors, there was German, Swedish 
and American competition. Mr. Jobson declared 
that if these imported foreign products were sub- 
ject to a 30 per cent. tax, the firm could employ 
50 per cent. more workmen and reduce their prices. 

Ir IS ANNOUNCED THAT Messrs. Yarrow & Company, 
Limited, Scotstoun, together with other British in- 
terests, have acquired contro] of the Kraljevitza 
shipbuilding yard in Yugoslavia, on the Adriatic 
coast. Shipbuilding will be carried on there in 
association with the Glasgow establishment. At the 
close of the war eight mine-laying vessels in various 
stages of construction were left on the stocks at 
the Kraljevitza yard, and these will now be com- 
pleted by Messrs. Yarrow for the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. The engines and boilers for the vessels are 
being constructed at the Yarrow works on the 
Clyde. 

ORDERS FOR THE suppLy of British steel to Canada 
may result from negotiations now proceeding in 
Montreal regarding the scheme of the Canadian 
National Railways for a new railway terminal in 
Montreal. to cost £10.000,000. An official of Cana- 
dian National Railways in London stated that repre- 
sentatives of the British Steel Export Association 
were discussing the matter with Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, chairman and President of the Canadian 
National Railways. The attitude of the company 
was that Canadian steelmakers must have first pre- 
ference, and if some types of plates and sections 
were not rolled in mills in Canada, they would turn 
to Great Britain to supply their wants. 

THe Union Sree. Corporation (or Sovru 
Arrica!, Limirep, is offering to shareholders for 
subscription 100.000 8 per cent. ‘‘B’’ cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each at par. This issue is 
being made in accordance with the agreement 
entered into with the South African Iron & Steel 
Industrial Corporation, Limited, which is subscrib- 
ing for 100.000 ‘‘ A’ preference shares on the same 
terms. In a circular the Union Steel Corporation 
states that the position and the outlook of the com- 
pany have been entirely changed by the fusion of 
interests with those of the South African Iron & 
Steel Industrial Corporation. But for this fusion 
it would have been impossible for the company to 
obtain the additional financial resources required 
to liquidate its liabilities and to equip the works 
with the additional plant required profitably to 
carry out its contracts. 


Obituary. 


Mr. Atrrep Birks, a director of the Meadow 
Foundry Company, Limited, Mansfield, died 
recently, aged 65. 

Mr. Herpert Serrers, chairman of Messrs. 
Darling & Sellers, Limited. machine-tool makers and 
ironfoanders, Airedale Works, Keighley, died 
recently. 

THE DRATH occURRED, on September 23. of Mr. 
John David Kilgour. who entered the service of 
the Carron Company. Falkirk. in 1880, and remained 
there for 47 years, retiring three years ago. He was 
superintendent of the engineering office for many 
years and enjoyed the full confidence of the directors. 

Mr. Arex. Hartry died at Larbert last Thurs- 
day after a few months’ illness. He was one of 
the founders of the Stirlingshire Iron & Stove Com- 
pany. Limited, Bonnybridge. now known as the 
Broomside Foundry Company. Limited. Mr. Harley 
was in his 72nd year and retired from active service 
about a vear ago. 


New Companies. 


Cobham Metal Works, Limited, 1. King’s Road, 
St. Pancras, London, N.W.—Capital £1,000. Direc- 
tors: G. Douhairet and J. Batchelor. 

Associated Brassfounders, Birmingham, Limited, 
45, Vyse Street, Birmingham.—Capital £1,000. 
Directors: R. Magnus and C. R. Arrowsmith. 
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Personal. 


Me. W. Benton Jones, chairman of the United 
Steel Companies. Limited. has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Yorkshire Electric Power Company. 

Mr. Fritz W. Meyer, foundry consultant, metal- 
lurgist and Vice-President of the Mississippi Valley 
Research Laboratories, St. Louis, U.S.A., is touring 
Europe to study the latest foundry developments. 

Mr. D. A. Currie, Vice-President and general 
manager of the Erie Foundry Company, Erie. Pa., 
U.S.A., is now spending two or three months in 
Europe. 

Mr. H. Sketton has received a presentation 
on the occasion of his retirement on September 26, 
after 32 years’ service. on the foundry staff of 
Messrs. British Insulated Cables, Limited. Prescot. 

Mr. H. W. Braxcuarp, manager of the Austral 
Ironworks of Messrs. E. W. Tarry & Company, 
Limited, South Africa. is retiring. It is understood 
that his assistant, Mr. Bowden, will assume the 
management of the works. 

Mr. Rosert WILLIAMSON, JUN.. junior partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Pott, Cassels & Williamson, 
Limited, Motherwell. has been presented with a 
handsome bureau from the employees of the firm 
on the occasion of his marriage. 

Prorressor Henry Lovis is to hold a local inquiry 
into the possibility of developing mineral produc- 
tion in Merionethshire. He has been appointed to 
hold the inquiry by Mr. Shinwell, Secretary for 
Mines. who has had under consideration the posi- 
tion of the metalliferous mining industry generally. 
Professor Louis is President of the Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS. for some years chief sales 
assistant in the foundry commercial department of 
the Staveley Coal & Iron Company. Limited, has 
been the recipient of a presentation from the staff 
of the company on leaving to take up the position 
of commercial manager of Messrs. Guest & Chrimes, 
Limited. Rotherham. Mr. Chambers had completed 
25 years’ service with the Staveley Company. 

Mr. Puivip Franket. of Messrs. Philip Frankel 
& Company, Limited, Barry Parade. Brisbane. Aus- 
tralia. is at present in England. and is returning to 
Australia some time after October 25. He is de- 
sirous of making connection with manufacturers of 
motor uccessories not already represented in Queens- 
land. His address whilst in England is the Bank 
of Australasia, Threadneedle Street. London, E.C.3. 
His present address is the Strand Palace Hotel, 
W.C.2. 

Mr. THomas James Bamprorrer, cashier of Messrs. 
Butterworth Bros.. Limited. Newton Heath Glass 
Works. Manchester. and Mr. Laurence Cassidy, 
one of the glassmakers. have completed fifty years’ 
service with the firm. At a meeting held at the 
works on September 26 the managing director, Mr. 
Walter Butterworth. M.A., J.P.. said that so long 
a continuous record implied mutual respect between 
employer and employee. Mrs. Walter Butterworth 
then presented hand-illuminated certificates and gifts 
of cut-giass to the two members, who briefly replied. 

Mr. W. JoxnNstone, by his own desire. is relin- 
quishing his appointment as managing director of 
the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, 
1emaining, however, on the board of directors. Mr. 
A. T. Brotherton has been appointed to the board 
as local director at Loughborough. Mr. W. Pear- 
son, who has been for many years with the company, 
has been appointed general manager. Mr. E. 
Garcke has agreed to serve the company for another 
year, and to assume the title and duties of chairman 
and managing director. In announcing these direc- 
torial and managerial rearrangements, the Brush 
Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, state that 
they have been decided on ‘* with a view to meet- 
ing present-day industrial needs, and to give addi- 
tional effect to the co-partnership principles now in 
force.”” 

Wills. 
Miner, T. H., of High Street, Tewkes- 
bury, agricultural-implement maker 
SOMERVILLE, D., a director of Messrs. 
J. & W. Somerville, Caledonian Nail 
Works, St. Ninians 
Autp, H. D., managing director of 
Messrs. David Auld & Sons, Limited, 
engineers and founders, Glasgow 
Dove, J. M., managing director of Messrs. 
Cox Brothers & Company (Derby). 
Limited, lead-sheet rollers and pipe 
makers 


£40,816 
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USE THEM! 


In Basic Open Hearth and 
Electric Steel Furnaces as a 
neutral course between the 
basic Magnesites and the 
Acid Silicas. 


AND ENJOY 
INFINITE RELIABILITY 


For building your back walls 
and bulk heads, for facing 
air ports in your Basic 
Open Hearth Furnaces, 
including the banks and 
bottoms, there is nothing 
better in the world. 


COROMA BRICKS 


are Compressed, Improved Super-chrome Bricks 


Chemically Neutral. 


Absolutely Regular in Dimensions and Present 


A HARD AND IMPENETRABLE FACE 


to the Destructive Action of the Molten Metal, 


Gas, 


Descriptive Booklet free on request. 


or Slag, and give a Longer Life than 
Ordinary Chrome Bricks. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES 


Being unaffected by scale 
or slag, either acid or basic, 
they should be used in the 
bottoms of Soaking Pits 
and the lower courses of 
their side walls. 


LIMITED 


Genefrax House, 


SHEFFIELD 


TELE frame: Genetrax, shemeld.”* 


They neither expand nor 
contract at the highest tem- 
peratures—their melting 
point is very high indeed, 
and they are remarkably 
unaffected by varying tem- 
peratures. Invaluable for 
the hearths of Forge and 
Re-heating Furnaces. 
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Iron and Steel Markets. 


Pig-lron. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Though the numbers attend- 
ing the weekly meetings of the Cleveland iron trade 
are still restricted, the tendency of markets 
recently has been inclined to a rather more cheerful 
view of the position, bad, as it seems to the super- 
ficial observer of industrial movements. There is, 
however, one outstanding feature in existing condi- 
tions that may justify a more hopeful outlook. The 
factor in question is the circulation of a few in- 
quiries for forward deliveries. That is perhaps the 
truest test of the strength of the market. If there 
is any possibility of a fall in prices, consumers 
naturally hold off the market. Meanwhile Cleveland 
iron commands a small, but steady, sale amongst 
home consumers, though the area of distribution is 
still restricted. Export sales, for example, are out 
of the question, and even in Scotland consumption 
of Cleveland pig-iron is very limited. Prices 
remain stationary, Cleveland’s fixed minima being :— 
No. | foundry iron, 66s. per ton; No. 3 G.M.B., 
63s. 6d.; No. 4 foundry, 62s. 6d.; and No. 4 forge, 
62s. per ton. 


The market for East Coast hematite, on the other 
hand, appears to be steadily improving. Restriction 
of output is enabling producers to reduce their 
stocks, and this in turn has helped to stabilise prices. 
The latter, of course, are not rigidly fixed, and this 
is perhaps all to the good, since a certain elasticity 
enables prices to be adjusted to meet special cir- 
cumstances. The general market quotation for 
mixed numbers, however, remains steady at 7Is., 
with the usual 6d. per ton extra for No. 1 quality. 
On the North-West Coast, Bessemer mixed numbers 
remain at 70s. per ton, at works. 


LANCASHIRE.— Although buying of foundry pig 
in this area continues slow, there has been so far no 
apparent deterioration in the position at the 
foundries, recent reports as to deliveries indicating 
that as much iron is being taken into consumption 
as during either of the two previous months. Staf- 
fordshire and Derbyshire No. 3 irons are unchanged 


at 72s. per ton, with Scotch brands at 92s. 6d., 
all per ton delivered local stations. 
THE MIDLANDS.—Demand for foundry pig 


throughout the Black Country districts gives, as 
yet, no sign of expansion, the business passing in 
the weekly markets being on a minimum scale. 
Consumers under existing conditions decline to enter 
into forward commitments, confining orders to small 
proportions sufficient to meet urgent requirements. 
Quotations are unchanged, Northamptonshire 
maining at 70s. for No. 3 and Derbyshire and North 


Staffordshire No. 3 at 73s. 6d., delivered local 
stations or sidings. 

_ SCOTLAND.—Extreme depression still prevails 
in the Scottish pig-iron market. Many of the 


founders are only partially employed. Even with 
the limited production of twelve furnaces it is with 
difficulty that sales of foundry pig-iron can be made. 
The minimum basis of 76s. 6d. for No. 3 f.o.t. 
furnaces is still maintained by the makers. 


Finished Iron. 


Little improvement can be reported in this section 
of the trade, and, apart from the comparatively 
good position of the Staffordshire marked-bar 
makers, there is nothing that is satisfactory in the 
position. The makers of crown and the cheaper 
grades of iron are not able to ensure sufficient ton- 
nage to work other than intermittently, and orders 
representing any weight are quite absent. Prices 
for crown iron vary from £10 to £10 5s., although 
this figure would be cut by the works outside the 
Staffordshire area for quite moderate parcels. There 
is little support possible for the Staffordshire mills 
for nut and bolt iron, owing to the continued pres- 
sure of Continental competition. 


Steel. 


In the steel market at Sheffield there is no im- 
provement in the demand for acid and basic billets, 
and wire rods are in comparatively poor request. 
Quotations generally are unchanged, but a 
good deal of price-cutting in order to secure the 
little business that is offering is reported to be going 
on. 
While the demand for open-hearth steel continues 
to decline, the call for stainless steels shows ex- 
pansion, and a heavy output is maintained. Home 
railway business is poor, and overseas orders for 
railway material are on an unsatisfactory scale. In 
the tinplate market business continues quiet, with 
coke quality quoted at 17s. to 17s. 6d. basis, 
net cash, f.o.b. Welsh ports. 


Scrap. 


Although demand is by no means up to normal 
level, it is satisfactory to note that markets for 
foundry scrap material are not entirely neglected. 
On Tees-side this week there has been a little more 
activity than of late; heavy ordinary cast-iron scrap 
is realising 52s. 6d.—while machinery quality is 
quoted at up to 55s. In the Midlands there is a 
fair demand for machinery cast scrap at 62s. 6d., 
with light material at 47s. 6d. to 50s. In Scotland 
heavy cast machinery scrap is still quoted at 55s. to 
57s. 6d., light cast iron 45s., with firebars 43s., all 
per ton delivered consumers’ works. 


Metals. 


Copper.—After remaining comparatively steady 
around about £45 and upwards throughout the week, 
the close showed a sudden drop to £43 7s. 6d. a 
ton, the lowest touched since 1896, when £40 10s. 
was recorded. The record low level for copper is 
£35 a ton, recorded in 1889, while the record high 
level of £198 was reached in 1805, following the 
Napoleonic wars. This sharp decline may be ex- 
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plained by the continued slackness of trade demand 
in America. Electrolytic now stands on the basis 
of 105 cents, f.a.s. New York, the corresponding 
value c.i.f. English port being 10.80 cents, 
£49 17s. 6d. 

Closing quotations :— 

Cash.—Thursday, £45 1s. 3d. to £45 2s. 6d.; 
Friday, £44 10s. to £44 Ills. 3d.; Monday, 
£43 7s. 6d. to £43 10s.; Tuesday, £43 10s. to 
£43 lls. 3d.; Wednesday, £43 17s. 6d. to £43 18s. 9d. 

Three Months. — Thursday, £45 1s. 3d. to 
£45 2s. 6d.; Friday, £44 lls. 3d. to £44 12s. 6d. ; 
Monday, £43 7s. 6d. to £43 10s.; Tuesday, 
£43 8s. 9d. to £43 10s.; Wednesday, £43 15s. to 
£43 16s. 3d. 

Tin.—The market for standard tin was also 
affected by the prevailing depression, and values 
towards the week-end showed a tendency to lower 
levels. Eastern sales recently were again below 
1,000 tons, and shipments this month are expected 
to show a decline, while at long last there is 
evidence that not only has the increase of stocks 
in this country ceased, but that reserves are being 
drawn upon. 

Official closing prices :— 

Cash.—Thursday, £131 7s. 6d. to £131 10s. ; 
Friday, £130 17s. 6d. to £131; Monday, £127 17s. 6d. 


or 


to £128; Tuesday, £125 5s. to £125 10s.; Wednes- 
day, £125 to £125 5s. 
Three Months.—Thursday, £132 17s. 6d. to 


£133; Friday, £132 10s. to £132 12s. 6d.; Monday, 
£129 10s. to £129 12s. 6d.; Tuesday, £126 15s. to 
£127; Wednesday, £126 7s. 6d. to £126 10s. 
Spelter.—This market has again been weak on 
heavier offerings and lack of support, the price slip- 
ping back to below £15. Trade demand is still very 
poor, the low price apparently not acting as a spur 
to consumption, of which evidence is seen in the 


very heavy falling-off in the galvanised-sheet 
exports. 

Daily fluctuations :— 

Ordinary.—Thursday, £15 7s. 6d.; Friday, 


£15 5s.; Monday, £15; Tuesday, £14 15s. ; Wednes- 
day, £14 10s. 

Lead.—An increase of 10,000 tons in American 
stocks created a ‘‘ bearish *’ sentiment in London, 
and values reacted rather sharply to £17 10s., from 
which point, however, some recovery has been seen, 
owing to strong support from an influential quarter. 
The outlook is a little uncertain, but fairly steady 
markets seem to be probable. 

The week’s prices have been :— 

Soft Foreign (Prompt).—Thursday, £17 17s. 6d. ; 
Friday, £17 13s. 9d.; Monday, £16 15s.; Tuesday, 
£16 15s.; Wednesday, £16 8s. 9d. 


B.S. Specification, Attachment of Cireular Metal- 
Cutting Saws.—This Specification provides for the 
attachment of saws or drives in diameter from 10 in. 
up to 60 in. and over in six ranges. In addition to 
giving the standard dimensions for the fixing of the 
saws, the specification includes a recommended 
method by means of which two ranges of saw 
diameters can be accommodated on one size of 
machine. Copies of the Specification (387—1930) 
may be obtained from the Publications Department, 
British Engineering Standards Association, 28, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1. Price 2s. 2d. each, 
post free. 


GANISTER, CUPOLA BLOCKS, FIRE BRICKS, 


FIRE CLAY. 


Silica Bricks, Tuyeres, Stoppers, Nozzles, &c. 
STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION, SILICA CEMENT. 


J. GRAYSON LOWOOD & CO., LTD. 


DEEPCAR, nr. 


Telegrams: ‘*LOWOOD, DEEPCAR.”’ 


SHEFFIELD. 


| 


and 
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GREAT 
ECONOMY 


Q)NE of the greatest improvements 

you can introduce into your 

foundry is the STERLING ROLLED 
STEEL MOULDING BOX. 


The result will be economy all round. 


Your moulders will put down more 
moulds per day because STERLING 
BOXES are light and easy to handle; 


You will be sure of an _ accurate 
product because STERLING BOXES 
are accurately made and maintain this 
accuracy permanently ; 


Your box maintenance costs will be at least 
halved because however heavy the service 
STERLINGS cannot crack or break. 


Makers of 
MOULDING BOXES 


for every 


FOUNDRY SERVICE 


STERLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES LTD. 
13, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. BEDFO RD. BEDFORD.” 


Glasgow: ALBERT SMITH & CO., 60, St. Enocn Square, GLASGOW, C.1. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: LAWSON, WALTON & CO., LTD., Hanpysipe Arcape, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Manchester: F. L. HUNT & CO., Cuapet Street, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 
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COPPER. 
£ s. d. 
Standard cash ° « 4317 6 
Three months ee 43 15 0 
Electrolytic +e -- 4610 0 
Tough ee ee 4510 0 
Best selected ee @ 
Sheets ee ee 72066 
India ee e 60 0 0 
Wire bars .. ee 4710 
Do. October oe -- 4710 0 
Do. November .. -- 4710 0 
Ingot bars .. ee -» 4710 0 
H.C. wire rods .. - 49 5 0 
Off. av. cash, September .. 46 6 032 
Do., 3 mths., September 46 6 835 
Do., Sttlmnt., September 46 6 0, 
Do., Electro, September 50 1 
Do., B.8., September .. 49 7 6 
Do., wire bars, September 50 13 7; 
Solid drawn tubes 
Brazed tubes oe oe 
Wire oe oe ee 74d. 
BRASS. 
Solid drawn tubes ae +» 10}d. 
Brazed tubes oe 12}d. 
Rods, extd. or rlld. oe 64d. 
Sheets to 10 w.g. .. oe 83d. 
Wire oe ee ee 
Yellow metal rods oo Gd. 
Do. 4 x 4 Squares oe +» 63d. 
Do. 4 x 3 Sheets ° oo 67a. 
TIN. 
Standard cash sti. 12 00 
Three months ° - 126 7 6 
English .. .. 12610 0 
Bars ee ee 12810 O 
Straits 128 5 O 
Australian .. oe 12615 
Eastern ° ee 132 10 0 
Banca ° 129 5 0 
Off. av. cash, September .. - 132 14 OY 
Do., 3 mths., September 134 6 11,3, 
Do., Sttlmt., September 132 14 1,4 
SPELTER. 
Ordinary .. 410 0 
oe ee 1315 
Hard ee e 11 6 O 
Electro 99.9 oe «a 
English . 15 2 6 
India oe ee 13 O 
Zine dust .. 21 00 
Zino ashes .. o £0606 
Off. aver., September 1518 533 
Aver., spot, September .. 1515 5,5, 
LEAD. 
Soft + ppt. .. 
English 18 0 0 
Off. average, ‘Sep tember . oo 17:17 038 
Average spot, 2% 
ZING SHEETS, &c. 
Zinc sheets, English -- 2 00 
Do. V.M. ex-whf. 00 
Rods ee ee - 3000 
Boiler plates ee -- 2100 
Battery plates... -- 2210 0 
ANTIMONY. 
Eng. - 38 00 
i ee oe 2610 
Crude ee ee 22 00 
QUICKSILVER. 

Quicksilver ee 2210 0 
FERRO-ALLOYS AND 
STEEL-MAKING METALS. 

Ferro-silioon— 
25% eo oe 4717 6 
45 ee ee - 1110 0 
15% ee ° 1810 0 
um— 
35/50%, 12/8 Ib. 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT. 


Ferro-molybdenum— 

70/75% c. free 4/2 1b. Mo. 
Ferro-titanium— 

23/25% caroon-free 11}d. 
Ferro-phosphorus, 20/25% .. £16 0 
Ferro-tungsten— 

80/85% 2/3 1b. 
Tungsten. metal powder— 

98/99% oe 2/6 1b. 
Ferro-chrome— 

2/4% car. .. oe - £3010 0 

4/6% car. .. oo -- £23 5 O 

6/8% car. .. ee -. £22 7 6 

8/10% car... - £22 0 0 
Ferro-chrome— 

Max. 2% car. -. £33 10 0 

Max. 1% car. +e -. £37 15 0 

Max. 0.70% car. .. -- £42 7 6 

70%, carbon-free .. 11d. Ib. 


Nickel—99% cubes, or pellets £175 0 0 
9/7 Ib. 


Ferro-cobalt . 
Aluminium 98/99%, . - £95 0 0 
Metallic chromium— 

96 /98% 2/71b. 
Ferro-manganese (net)— 

76/80% loose £11 00to£ll 15 0 


76/80% packed £12 0 Oto £12 15 0 

76/80% export £10 10 0to£ll 0 0 
Metallic manganese— 

94/96% carbonless 1/41b. 

Per ton unless otherwise stated. 


HIGH-SPEED TOOL STEEL. 


Finished bars, 14% pr oi £0 2 2 
Finished bars, 18% t ten £0 3 0 
Per lb. net, d/d buyers’ works. 


Rounds and 7m, 3 in. 
and over ° 
Rounds and squares, under 
¢in.tojin. .. ee 
Do., under } in. to ¥, in... 
Flata, } in. x fin. 
lin. x jin... 
Do., under ¢ in. x din. 
Bevels of approved sizes 
and sections .. 6d. Ib. 
Bars cut to length, 10% extra. 


4d. Ib. 


3d. Ib. 
1/- Ib. 


3d. Ib. 


SCRAP. 

South Wales— £8. d £s. d. 
Heavy steel 215 
Bundled steel and 

shrngs. .. 210 Oto213 0 
Mixed iron and 
steel ° 2 7 6to210 0 
Heavy cast iron 213 O0to2 14 0 
Good machinery for 
foundries. . 2137 6 
Cleveland— 
Heavy steel £328 
Cast-iron borings .. o. 13 6 
Heavy forge - 8 65 0 
piling scrap . £5 
Cast-iron scrap 212 6 to215 0 

Midlands— 

Ord. cast-iron scrap2 76to210 0 
Heavy wrought 2126to2 15 0 
Scotland— 
Heavy steel ee 210 0 
Ordinary cast iron - 215 0 
Engineers’ turnings o 218 6 
Cast-iron borings .. o 116 0 
Wrought-iron piling 876 
Heavy machinery .. 
London—Merchants’ bu prices 
delivered 
Copper (clean) .. 38 00 
Brass - 300 
Lead (less usual draft) .. 1410 0 
Tea ee ee loo 
Zinc. $10 0 
New aluminium cuttings .. 54 0 0 
Braziery copper .. -- 385 0 0 
Gunmetal .. ° -- 400 0 
Hollow ee - 97 00 
Shaped pewter -- 72200 


PIG-IRON. 
(f.0.t. unless otherwise stated.) 
N.E. Coast— 


Foundry No. 4 ; 
Forge No. 4 ° 
Hematite No.1 .. ee 


Hematite M/Nos. .. «s 
N.W. Coast— 
Hem. d/d Glas. 
Midlands— 
Staffs.common* .. oe 
» No. 4 forge* ee 
» No.3 fdry.* ee 
ps. basic ee oe 
» Cold blast,ord. .. 
» roll iron 
Northants forge* . 
fdry. No. 3* 
Derbyshire fo oo 


” Country dist. 


Foundry No. 1 
Hem. M/Nos. on 
Sheffieic (did 
Derby forge ee 
»  fdry. No.3 .. ee 
Lines. forge ne 
»  fdry. No. 3. 


E.C. hematite 
W.C. hematite 


Lines. (at furnaces)— 
Forge No. 4 oe 
Foundry No.3... ee 
Basic 


Lancashire (d/d eq. Man.)— 
Derby forge ae oo 
»  fdry. No.3.. oe 
Staffs foundry No. 3 
Dalzell, No. 3 (epeciall) 105 /- to 
Summerlee, No. 3 . oe 


Glengarnock, No. 3 “ 
Eglinton, No. 3 .. os 
Gartsherrie, No. 3.. 
Monkland, No.3 .. 
Shotts, No. 3 


FINISHED IRON AND STEE 


67/- 
72/- 
72/- 

107 7/6 


92/6 
92/6 
92/6 
926 


L. 


Usual District deliveries for iron ; delivered 


consumers’ station for steel. 
@ 
Bars (cr.) 10 0 Oto . 
ae and bolt iron 
oops 0 to 3 
Masked bars (Staffs) f.ot. 12 
Gas strip . 10 15 Otol2 
Bolts and nuts, 3 in. x 4in. 15 
Steel— 

Ship 815 Oto 8 
Boiler pits. 915 O0told 
Chequer pits. 10 
68 oe ce 
Tees ee 9 
Joists on 8 

Rounds and | oe, 3 in. 
to 5} in 9 

Rounds under 3 in. to i in. 
(Untested) 
and u 


Flatse—8 in. wide and over 8 


»» under 8 in. and over 5 in. 8 
Rails, heavy o § 
Fishplates .. ee -- 12 
Hoops (Stafls)’ 9 5 Oto9 
Black sheets, 24g.9 12 6to9 
Galv.cor.shts. "24g. oo 
Galv. fencing wire, 8g. plain 12 
Billets, soft. . 515 0t06 
Billets, hard 710 0to8 
Sheet bars .. ee 
Tin bars... 5 


8. 


10 


12 
17 
10 


2 


OctToBER 2, 1930. 


Per Ib. basis. 
Strip .. ee eo ee 1/0} 
Sheet to 10 w.g. “ oo 1/1 
Wire .. oe 1/1} 
Rods... oe 1/1 
Delivery 3 cwt. free. 
10% phos. cop. £30 above B.S. 


15% phos. cop. £35 above B.S. 

Phosphor tin (5%) £30 above 
rice of English ingote. 

C. Currrorp & Sox, Loarrzp. 
NICKEL SILVER, &c. 


Rolled— 
To Q9in.wide .. 1/2 to1/8 
To l2in. wide .. 1/2} to 1/8} 
To l5in. wide .. to 1/8 
To 18in. wide .. 1/3 to1/9 
To 2lin. wide .. 1/3$ to 1/9} 
To 26 in. wide 1/4 to1/10 


Ingots for spoons and forks 8d. to 1/44 
Ingots rolled to spoon size 11d. to 1/74 
Wire round— 
3/0to 10G. .. 1/5} to 2/0} 
with extras according to gauge. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL. 
At Pittsburgh unless otherwise stated. 


No. 2 foundry, Phila. .. oc are 
No. 2 foundry, Valley .. -- 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Birm. .. -- 14.00 
Bessemer .. 20.26 
Malleable .. 20.26 
Grey forge ms ‘ -- 19.26 
Ferro-mang. 94.00 
O.-h. rails, h’y, at mill .. -- 43.00 
Billets .. 31.00 
Sheet bars 31.00 
Wire rods 36.00 

Cents. 
Iron bars, Phila. .. « an 
Tank plates ee ° -- 1.60 
Beams, etc. 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel 1.70 
Skelp, sheared steel an oo 1.70 
Sheets, black, No. 24 2.40 
Sheets, galv., No. 24 «- 8.00 
Sheets, blue an'l’d, No. i3 
Barbed wire, galv. we 
Tinplates, 100-lb. box .. $5.25 


COKE (at ovens). 


Welsh foundry .. -- 26/- to 27/6 
farnace -- 18/- to 21/6 

Durham and Northumberland— 

» foundry.. 14/6 to 15/- 
furnace .. 14/6 

Midlands, foundry ee 

furnace 
TINPLATES. 
f.o.b. Bristol Channel ports. 

LC. cokes .. 20x14 box .. 17/- 

Terneplates.. 28x20 -. 31/6 per 

box basis f.o.b. ones 

SWEDISH & STEEL. 

Pig-iron .. £6 to £710 0 

Bars, 

basis -- £1710 Oto £18 10 @ 

Bars and nail- 

. rods, rolled, 
basis -- £1517 60 £1615 

Blooms -- £10 0 Otofl2 0 @ 

Keg steel .. £32 0 O0t0 £33 0 0 

Faggot steel £20 0 Oto£% 0 0 

Bars and rods 
dead soft, steel£1l1 0 Otofl4 © O 


a4 


Gas 
Wa' 
Stes 


; 
| 
Foundry .. oe 66/- Sep 
as 63/6 ” 
62/6 
62/- 
71/6 Oct 
71/- = 
79/6 —- 
88/6 
—_ 1897 
73/6 1900 
1901 
e 1902 
1904 
1s 
65/- 1905 
70/- 1908 
| 68 /6 90 
190 
73/6 1908 
191¢ 
1911 
101: 
191: 
Scotland— 1914 
76/6 
1917 
78/- Dols. 1918 
191¢ 
1925 
192% 
xtras 1924 
1925 
33/6 1921 
86/6 192 
192¢ 
17 
10 
12 
7 
7 
10 
7 
15 
q 0 
15 
15 
12 
ong 0 
5 
0 
15 
15 All per English ton, f.o.b. Gothenburg. 
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TUBES AND FITTINGS. Electrolytic Copper. Tin (English ingots). Spelter (ordinary). 
Over in. upto6in, « £ s. d, 
Tubes. Fittings. Sept. 25 .. 4810 Odec. 10/- Sept. 25 .. 13210 Odec. 25/- Sept. 25 .. 15 7 6dec. 2/6 

Gas 624% 474% 26 .. 4810 0 Nochange 26 .. 132 0 0 ,, 10/- 2@ .. 150, 2h 

Water oe 583% 424% 29 .. 47 0 Odec. 30/- 29 ..1299 00 .,, 60/- 5, 

Steam 374% 30 .. 4610 0 10/- 30 .. 12610 0 ,, 50/- 30 .. 4160, 5/- 

W.I. 123% extra. Oct. 1 .. 4610 0 No change Oct. 1 .. 126 10 0 No change Oct. 1... 1410 0 ,, 5/- 
DAILY FLUCTUATIONS. 
Standard (cash). Standard Tin (cash) Zine Sheets (English). Lead (English). 
a. & ga £s. d. 

Sept. 25 .. 45 1 3dec. 3/9 Sept. 25 .. 131 7 6 dec. 27/6 Sept. 25 .. 26 0 ONo change Sept. 25 .. 19 5 O Nochange 
» 4100, «211 » 2 .. 13017 10/- » 26 19 0 Odec. 5/- 
» 22/6 » 29 .. 12717 6 ,, 60/- ote « » BEE. Be 
30 43 10 0 ine 2/6 30 .. 125 56 0 ,, 52/6 . 30 .. 18 5 Nochange 

Oct. 1 4317 6 ,, 7/6 Oct. 1 .. 1200 ,, 5/- Oct. 1 .. 18 O O dec. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF UNMARKED BARS (SOUTH STAFFS). 
— | Jan Feb. | March April May | J Jul Au Sept. | Oct Nov. Dec Yearly 
| | 
| &€e04 Sadi £s. d. £s. £ s. 4. £s. d. £8. d. sed £s. d. d. 

1897 | 6 00 65 0 | 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 650 650 6 5 0 6 5 0 600 6 00 63 9 

1898 600 600 6 00 600 600 6 00 6 00 65 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 610 0 610 0 6 211 

1899 } $10 0 615 0 615 0 615 0 700 , © © 710 0 710 0 810 0 900 900 910 0 71211 

1900 | 10 0 0 1010 O 1010 O 1010 0 1015 0O 1015 0 10 5 0 10 56 O 10 5 O 910 0 815 0 815 0 10 1 8 

1901 | 8 00 710 0 765 0 700 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 615 0 615 0 615 0 615 0 617 11 

1902 | 7 @8@ 610 0 615 0 615 0 615 0 610 0 610 0 615 0 | 615 0 615 0 610 0 610 0 613 4 

1903 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 | 610 0 610 0 610 0 | 610 0 610 0 6 7 0 6 5 0 69 4 

1904 6 5 0 6 5 0 656 O 6 5 O 610 0. 6 5 0 600 6 0 0 600 6 00 600 600 6 211 

1905 6 5 0 6 5 0 6 00 517 6 515 0 515 0 515 0 515 0 | 600 6 5 0 615 0 615 0 6 1 1 

1906 | 700 75 0 760 7 6 0 617 6 615 0 612 6 610 0 | 610 0 612 6 616 3 73 9 617 8 

1907 73 9 76 0 7 65 0 7 5 0 = 7 5 0 a 77 6 77 6 7 5611 

1908 | 73 6 2 ¢ 700 700 615 0 Ss. 65 0 636 | 626 6286 626 600 610 0 

1909 | 600 600 600 517 6 6 00 6 0 0 6 0 0 517 6 6 00 6 2 6 6 26 517 6 519 9% 

1910 | 6 2 6 6 3 44, 67 6 6 7 6 67 6 67 6 6 6 6 6 5 0 65 0 65 0 6 5 0 6560 65 7 

1911 | 6 5 0 6 5 0 | 6 5 0 6 5 O 6 5 0 6 5 0 65 0 6 5 0 6 5 0 610 0 612 6 616 6 670 

1912 | 618 9 7 110 736 78 9 718 0 8 07 8 2 6 8 3 6 8 5 0 8 6 3 8 7 6 8 8 9 717 0 

1913 | 811 6 810 7 810 0 8 8 1% 8 20 8 00 717 6 7, © + @ 9 7 5 6 618 1 617 6 716 9 

1914 617 6 615 7 | 612 6 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 711 “Mt | 8 00 712 6 , =e 7 6 3 710 

1915 711 6 8 511 | 8 8 9 9 60 10 3 2 1019 2 1112 6 1113 1 1113 9 1114 3 12 110 13 09 10 6 O 

1916 = ee 1310 8 | 13812 9 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 13 15 0 13 15 O 13 15 0 13 15 O 1315 0 1315 0 13 3 98 

1917 13 15 O 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 1315 0 1315 O 1315 0 13 15 0 1315 0 1315 0 1315 O 1315 O 1315 0 

1918 1315 O 1317 3 1317 6 1317 6 1317 6 1317 6 1317 6 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 14 4 58 

1919 | 1510 0 165 0 1715 0 1715 0 2015 O 21 0 0 21 0 0 22 0 0 00 22 00 22 7 6 2212 6 20 1 8 

1920 247 6 2410 0 2510 0 2710 O 29 5 O 31 0 0 3110 0 3110 0 3110 0 3110 0 3110 0 29 7 6 29 18 

1921 2617 3 25 0 0 23 00 21-0 O 19 0 0 18 56 0 1600 1600 1514 0 1400 13 6 8 13 00 19 4 5 

1922 13 00 12 3 9 1114 0 11 11 103 11 5 O ll 3 6 ll 2 6 11 5 0 1017 2 1016 3 1013 0 10 12 6 Re 

1923 10 16 104 11 3 1t 12 2 6 12 8 9 1211 6 12 1383 11 15 113 1115 0 1115 0 1115 0 1213 6 12 8 8 11 18 1 

1924 12 9 6 1210 0 1210 0 1215 7% 1217 6 1217 6 1217 6 1217 6 1217 6 1214 0 1212 6 1212 6 1214 3 

1925 1212 6 1212 6 1212 6 1212 6 1212 6 12 7 6 276 | Ra: 12 4 6 1118 6 1113 9 1113 0 12 6 2 

1926 11 7 9 11 56 O 11 56 O 11 56 O 11 3 9 ll 3 9 11 56 O 12 00 13 00 s 15 7 6 1219 0 12 02 

1927 |} 12 6 8 12 2 6 1114 0 11 00 1018 9 1013 6 10 12 6 10 5 O 916 0 915 0 913 9 912 9 1014 2 

1928 | 912 6 912 6 911 0 910 0 98 4 9 5 0 95 0 9 5 0 95 0 9 656 0 9 3 6 913 7 0 

1929 900 926 9 5 7% 9 9 4 910 0 917 6 10 2 6 10 2 6 10 2 6 10 0 6 10 3 9 10 5 7 915 23 

1930 10 7 6 10 7 6 10 7 6 10 6 104 10 6 3 10 5 O 10 2 6 10 2 6 10 2 6 — — — a 


All grades FOUNDRY, HEMATITE, BASIC, 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


19, ST. VINCENT PLACE, - 
@LasGow. 


SPECIALS, &c. 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, SPELTER, ANTIMONY, CHROME ORE. 


ZETLAND ROAD, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


818. 
1/0} 
1/1 
1/1} 4 
1/1 
| 
a 
1/74 
2/04 
ols. 
9.76 
* No quotations available owing to strike. 7 fe 
WILLIAM JACKS & COMPANY, 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. ! 
18, BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
| 
ag 
[- 
/6 
6 
(6 
per 
+ 
0 
| | 
0 
rg. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Notice. 


Small Advertisements in this section of the 
Journal are accepted at the prepaid rate 
of 6d. per line, first line im capitals 
counting two, average 6 words per line. 
Minimum charge for one insertion 3 -. 
(A remittance should accompany instructions.) 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS—Continued. 


MACHINERY—Continued. 


HE Proprietor of British 
227968 and 228070, 


Patents Nos. 
both dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1923, relating to ‘‘ Improvement in 
machines and methods for making foundry 
moulds and cores’ and ‘* Vents for Moulders’ 
Flasks and Core Boxes,’’ respectively, is de- 
sirous of entering into arrangements by way 
of a licence or otherwise on reasonable terms 
for the purpose of exploiting the above patents 
and ensuring their practical working in Great 
Britain.—All inquiries to be addressed to B. 
Sincer, Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


UMBLING Barrel for cast-iron pipes 
wanted, approximate size 6 ft. 6 in. x 

3 ft. 6 in.—Full particulars and price to Box 
628, Offices of THe Founpry Trape Journat, 
49. Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


MIXERS.—New and 
Ask us to quote —W. 
PANY, Prospect 
Avenue, Sheffield. 


Secondhand. 
Breatey & Com- 
Works, Hawksley 


Mf ETALLURGIST (Graduate), aged 31, seeks 

responsible post, technical or commercial, 
home or abroad. Extensive experience in both 
non-ferrous and ferrous laboratory work, inspec- 
tion, and works management.—Box 624, Offices 
of THe Founpry Trape Journat, 49, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FrouNDRyY Foreman required for iron foun- 

dry making castings ranging from ounces 
up to about 3 tons. Must be well acquainted 
with modern practice, rate-fixing, and a good 
disciplinarian.—Apply, giving full particulars 
of age, experience, wage required, to THe Wic- 
ston Founpry Company, Lriirep, South 
Wigston, near Leicester. 


ANAGER required for a foundry near 
Leicester making medium weight and light 
iron castings.—Apply, giving full particulars of 
experience, references, age, and salary required, 
ali of which will be treated in strict ‘confidence, 
to Box 630, Offices of THe Founpry Trape 


JournaL, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

AGENCIES. 
japon Englishman, in Belgium for 10 


years, good business 
connected, best references, 
British firm; industrial centre.—Write H. D., 
Box 632, Offices of Tue Founpry TRADE 
JouRNAL, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


experience, well 
seeks Agency of 


AGENT required to represent Manchester 
brass and iron founders on commission 
basis. Only men who have good connection 
need apply.—Box 622, Offices of Toe Founpry 
‘rape JOURNAL, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, 
london, W.C.2. 


Representative now calling on 
British Foundries is required 
by German Manufacturer to 
introduce an improved and 
cheapened mixture for pattern 
plate making. Sound knowledge 
of German an advantage. Appli- 
cations are requested from 
gentlemen well introduced and 
prepared to work hard. 
Apply :— 

INGENIEUR R. STRAUCH, 
Sparolith - Modeliplatten - Werke, 


Werchow bei Calau, 
GERMANY. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS. 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS.—Free, Advice 
and Handbook on patenting inventions and 

registering trade marks by Registered Agent 

with 43 years’ experience.—Kinc’s Parent 

Lrurrep, 146a, Queen Victoria Street, 
4. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


BRITANNIA FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


OR Sale, the Goodwill, including all draw- 

ings and patterns of moulding machines 

and foundry requisites, also iron and _ non- 

ferrous foundries. Offers for the engineering 

side or foundry side alone will be considered.— 

Apply, E. T. Perrson & Sons, 16/17, Hertford 
Street, Coventry. 


PROPERTY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REE to Ironfounders and Engineers.— 
Sample brush and _ illustrated list of 


British Steel Wire Brooms and Brushes, name 
and address of nearest distributor, from Wire 
BrusHes, Limirep (Foundry Dept.), Robert- 
town, Liversidge, Yorks. 


RACTICAL Core Making Up to Date. 

Have you received your copy, if not, send 

for booklet, ‘‘ Practical Core Making Up to 

Date,’’ post free upon application to BEECROFT 

& Partners, Liwirep, The Foundry Chemists, 
Retort Works, Mappin Street, Sheffield. 


GGANISTER, best quality for cupolas, also 
for Steel Works.—Astsury Smica Com- 
Pany, ‘‘ The Brooms,’’ Park Lane, Congleton. 


11 ACRES WORKS SITE. 
SHEFFIELD. 
145,000 Sq. Ft. of SHOPPING, 
Compact and Convenient, 
SIDING CONNECTIONS 
with L.M. & S. and L. & N.E. Rlys. 
WELL-BUILT & COMMODIOUS OFFICES 


Will Sell whole or in lots to suit customers or 
Let on favourable terms. Unique opportunity 
for Manufacturers. 


Apply— 
THOS: W. WARD, LTD., 
ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


BRISTOL. 


T° Engineers, Founders, Manufacturers.— 

Fine site of nearly three acres on arterial 
road, with Foundry and Workshops and own 
Rail Sidings into the premises. Modern Offices, 
Warehouses and Workrooms. Central Heating. 
—Cuarrtes A. Tricks & Son, Auctioneers, 
St. Nicholas Street, Bristol. 


MACHINERY. 


WOR Sale, Portable Sandslinger, very little 
used.—Further particulars from PaisLey 
Founpry, Abbotsinch, Paisley. 


THOS: W. WARD, LTD. 


24-h.p. Vertical ALLEY & MACLELLAN 
Steam Engine. 

ROBINSON 36-in. Circular Saw Bench, fixed 
table top 

HAY Ww ARD-TYLER 63-in. 
Treble-ram Pump. 

Horizontal Duplex Piston Pattern Pumps. 
All sizes. 

20-ton LOCO. STEAM CRANE (Stothert & 
Pitt), 67-ft. 6-in. steel jib; to lift 20 tons at 
35-ft. radius; 16-ft. gauge; all motions by 
steam; 100 lbs. w.p. 

12-ton LOCO. STE AM CRANE (Ransome & 
Rapier), having 45-ft. steel jib; 9-ft. gauge; 
all motions by steam; 80 lbs. w.p. 


One VERTICAL COCHRAN BOILER, 14 ft. 


x 8-in. Vertical 


%% in. x 7 ft. 0 in., working steam pressure 
100 lbs. per sq. 

FOUNDRY LADLES, various types and 
sizes. 


One (about) 6 tons nearly new Clayton Tip- 
ping STEAM WAGON, insured 200 lbs. work- 
ing pressure. 

(ASK FOR ALBION MACHINERY 
CATALOGUE.) 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ALBION 


ATTERNS.—Inferior Patterns make trouble 

in the foundry. Why not buy the best— 

they cost very little more.—Send to Furmston 
& Lawtor, Letchworth, Herts. 


ANTED, complete copies, bound or un- 

bound, of THe Founpry TrapEe JouRNAL 
from 1902 to 1917.—Offers to Box H. J. D.. 
Offices of THE Founpry TRADE JouRNAL, 49, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


AND.—Unlimited Supplies Loaded F.O.R. 
Formby, L.M.S.R., and Leeds & Liver- 
pool Canal Company. For Samples and Prices 
apply to E. C. Jonzs & Sons, Howard House, 
Andrew's Lane, Formby. 


"Phone: 287 SLOUGH 


SANDBLAST PLANTS 
12’ x ¥ Room plant, ames with compressor and 
equipment 
tare Barrel Plant, suitable for castings up to 


equipment ... 


Cabinet Plant, ample with vertical compressor 
and all equipment... tree - £60 


ABOVE ARE IN STOCK, ready for use. 


LARGEST STOCK OF FOUNDRY PLANT IN 
ENGLAND. _ PLEASE SEND FOR LISTS. 


BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY 


Avex. HAN. MOND, 
14, AUSTRALIA ROAD, SLOUGH 


RYLAND’S DIRECTORY 


(2,200 pages 83° x 54”). 


The standard work of reference covering 
tiie Coal, Iron, Steel, Tinplate, Metal, 
Engineering, Hardware and Allied Trades. 


1930 EDITION. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 
PRICE 42/- BOUND IN CLOTH. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
49, Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 


— 
= 
| | 


